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TO BRIDES AND BRIDEGROOMS. 


Tue following admirable picture of a negro 
wedding sermon at the South, is from the ad- 
vance sheets of ‘‘ My Southern Friends,’’ by 
Edmund Kirke, author of ‘Among the 
Pines.” 


‘¢ My chil’ren, love one anoder ; bar wid one 
anoder ; be faithful to one anoder. You hab 
started on a long journey ; many rough places 
am in de road ; many trubbles will spring up 
by de wayside ; but gwo on hand an’ hand to- 
gedder ; love one anoder ; an’ no matter what 
come onter you, you will be happy—fur love 
will sweeten ebery sorror, lighten ebery load, 
make de sun shine in eben de bery cloudiest 
wedder. I know’s it will, my chil’ren, ’case 
I’se been ober degroun.’ Ole Aggy an’ I hab 
trabbled de road. Hand in hand we hab gone 
ober de rocks ; fru de mud; in de hot, burnin 
sand ; ben out togedder in de cole, an’ de rain, 
an’ de storm, fur nigh onto forty yar, but we 
hab clung to one anoder ; we hab loved one 
anoder, and fru eberyting, in de berry darkest 
days, de sun ob joy an’ peace hab broke fru 
de clouds, an’ sent him blessed rays down inter 
our hearts. 

“We started jess like two young saplin’s 
you’s seed a growin’ side by side in ie woods. 
At fust we seemed way ‘part, for de brambles, 
an’ de tick bushes, an’ de ugly forns—dem 
war our bad ways—war ’tween us; but love, 
like de sun, shone down on us, an’ we grow’d. 
We grow’d till our heads got above de bushes ; 
till dis little branch an’ dat little branch— 
dem war our holy feelin’s put out toward one 
anoder, an’ we come closer an’ closer toged- 
der. And dough we’m old trees now, an’ 
sometimes de wind blow, an’ de storm rage 
fru de tops, and freaten to tear off de lims, 
an’ to pull up de berry roots, we’m growin 
closer an’ closer, an’ nearer an’ nearer to- 
gedder eberyday. And soon de old tops will 
meet; soon de ole branches, all cobered ober 
wid de gray moss, will twine round one 
anoder ; soon de two ole trunks will come to- 
gedder ’an grow into one foreber—grow into 
one up dar in de sky, whar de wind neber’ll 
blow, whar de storm neber’ll beat ; whar we 
shill blossom an’ bar fruit to de glory ob de 
Lord, an’ to his heabenly kingdom foreber ! 

‘¢'Yes, my chil’ren, you hab started on a 
long journey, an’ nuflin’ will git you fru it 
but dove. Nuflin’ witl hole you up, nuffin’ 
will keep you faithful to one anoder, nuffin 
will make you bar wid one anoder, but love. 
None ob us kin lib widout it; but married 
folks want it most ob all. Dey need it more 
dan de bread dey eat, de water dey drink, or 
de air they breafe. De world couldn’t gwo 


on without it. De bery sun would gwo out 
I tell 


in de heabens but fur dat! An’ shi 
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you why? You hab heerd Massa Robert talk 

bout de great law dat make de apple fall 
from de tree, de rock sink in de water ; dat 
bines our feet to de round ’arth so we don’t 
drop off as it gwo fru de air ; dat holes de sun 
an’ de stars in dar ’pointed places, so day 
after day, an’ yar after yar, dough dey’m 
trabblin’ fasser dan de lightnin’ eber went, 
dey’m right whar dey should be. 

*¢ He call it ’traction, an’ all de great men 
call it so, but dat ain’tde name. It am love. 
It am God, fur God am love, an’ love am God, 
an’ love bines de whole creashun togedder. 
An’ shill I tell you how to do it? Does you 
see dis hand! how I open de fingers; how I 
shet’m up; how I rise de whole arm? Does 
you see dis foot, dat I does wid jess the same ? 

oes you see dis whole body, how I make it, 
in a twink’l’n, do jess what I like? Now 
what am it dat make my hand move, an’ my 
whole body turn round so sudden, dat I’se 
only to say: ‘ Do it,’ an’ it’m done? Why, 
it am me. It’m me dat libs up yere in de 
brain, and sends my will fru ebery part—fru 
ebery siner, an’ muscle, ebery little jint, an 
make all do jess what I like. 

‘*« Now man am made in de image of God, 
and dis pore, weak ole body am a small pat- 
tern obe de whole creashun. Eberyting goon 
jess as it do. Eberyting am held togedder, 
an’ moved ’bout, jess as it am—but it’m God 
dat move it, not me! He libs up dar in de 
sky—which am his brain—wid de stars fur 
his hands, de planets fur his feet, an’ de whole 
univarse fur his body ; an’ he sends his will 
which am love—fru ebery part ob de whole, 
an’ moves it ’bout, an’ make it do jess as he 
likes. 

‘* So you see, it am my will sent fru ebery 
muscle, an’ ebery little siner, dat moves my 
body ; so it am His will sent fru what de 
’stronomers an’ de poets call de heabenly 
ether, dat moves his body—which am de ’arth, 
an’ de sun, an’ de stars, an’ you an’ me, an 
ebery libin’ ting in all creashun! His will 
move ’em all; an’ his will am love! An’ 
don’t you see dat you can’t do widout his 
love? Dat it am de bery breaf ob life? Dat, 
ef it war tooken — from you, fur jess cne 
moment, you’d drop down, an’ die, an’ neber 
come to life agin—no, not in dis worle, nor 
in any oder worle? 

‘‘1tamso, my chil’ren ; an’ de more you hab 
ob dat love, de happier you'll be: de more 
you’ll love one anoder ; de easier you’ll gwo 
fru you’ life—de more joyfuller you'll meet 
= deaf’—de happier you’ll be all fru de 

ong, long ages dat am comin’ in de great 
Yereafter! Den’, O my chil’ren! love God, 
love oneanoder! You can’t be happy widoui 
you love God, an’ you can’t love him widout 
you love one anoder.”’ 
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; From Good Words. 
WICLIF’S VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. . 


Ir was in or about the year 1380 that Wic- 
lif published his Fnglish Bible. Of all the 
books that have been published in this land, 
Wiclif’s version of the Scriptures is certainly 
one of the most interesting to British Chris- 
tians, partly because of the light which it 
throws on the character and growth of the 
English language, but chiefly because of the 
great influence which it exerted in bringing 
about the Protestant Reformation. It is in- 
tended in this paper to lay before the readers 
of Good Words, a few of the peculiarities of 
Wiclif’s version, and, lest the field should 
prove too extensive, all the instances referred 
to will be taken from the New Testament. 

Wiclif translated from the Vulgate, and his 
version, therefore, partakes of the Vulgate’s 
imperfections. It is almost needless to ob- 
serve, that it is in many respects inferior to 
that which was published in 1611, and which 
is called the Authorized Version. It is to be 
presumed that each translation and revision, 
from 1380 to 1611, was an improvement on 
its predecessors, and, without entering into 
the question of the expediency of a new trans- 
lation or revision, this much may be said, that 
there is no reason to suppose that in the ver- 
sion of 1611 perfection was attained. In 
many respects, then, Wiclif’s version is not 
equal to the authorized, but in a few it is 
perhaps superior. I have noticed a consider- 
able number of passages to which, I think, 
this remark applies ; to some of these passages 
I shall presently refer, and the reader shall 
judge for himself. 

The change that has taken place in ‘the 
English language during the last five hundred 
years is certainly very great. Many words 
that were commonly used in Wiclif’s time 
have utterly disappeared ; many others have 
been strangely altered in their orthography ; 
and others, again, are nodonger used in the 
sense which they formerly bore. In the 
course of a few generations Wiclif’s version 
will be as unintelligible to the unlearned 
Englishman as the Vulgate from which it was 
taken. 

Already it is difficult for the English reader 
to recognize in Wiclif’s version some of the 
proper names in Scripture with which he is 
most familiar. The difficulty is enhanced by 
the fact that Wiclif so often gives proper 
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names of both persons and places without an 
initial capital. Perhaps ‘‘ pilat of pounce” 
may easily be made out; nor does ‘ farao”’ 
puzzle us much ; nor is it hard to recognize 
in “‘ tite”? the good man whom Paul left in 
Crete ; but it is no easy matter to discover in 
in ‘sache,”’ ‘ Zaccheus;’’ in ‘‘ caym,” 
*¢ Cain ;’ in ** astirak,’’ ‘* Aristarchus ; ”’ in 
*‘oold poul,”’ ‘Paul the aged;”’ in “a 
mighti man,’’ “‘ Tyrannus ;”’ in the ‘ che- 
pinge of Appius,” ‘“‘ Appii Forum; ”’ in “a 
child mak,’’ ‘* Aceldama.”’ 

Again, the reader is sometimes perplexed 
by the fact that there are words which Wic- 
lif has not translated, and for which English 
equivalents are given in the Authorized Ver- 
sion. For instance, the gospel is often with 
Wiclif ‘‘ the evangeli;’’ the pearl of great 
price is ‘‘ 0 precious margerite ;”’ the music 
which‘ the elder brother heard in his father’s 
house is ‘‘ symfyone ; ’’ the napkin in which 
the pound was laid up is a ‘‘ sudari;’’ the 
governor of the wedding-feast at Cana ap- 
pears as the ‘‘architriclyn ; ”’ the feast of tab- 
ernacles is the ‘‘ senofegia ; ’’ the place that 
is called the pavement is the ‘‘ lithostratos ; ”” 
the festival of the new moon is the ‘ neo- 
mynye.’’ There is, however, one word which 
Wiclif has very sensibly translated, and which 
in the Authorized Version is untranslated : 
that wordisMammon. Wiclif leaves the un- 
learned reader in no doubt as to this word, 
‘* ye. moun not serve God and ricchesse.”’ 

Occasionally, too, a Latinism of unusual 
form, perplexes the plain unlettered English- 
man, as he reads Wiclif. He will meet with 
the ‘* loaves of proposisioun,’’ instead of the 
shew-bread ; for principality and power, 
‘¢ principat and potestat ; ’’ for idols, ‘¢ sym- 
ylacris.”? Generally, however, this last word 
is rendered by an equivalent even more per- 
plexing to the English reader than ‘‘ symyla- 
cris.”” Wiclif’s almost constant word for 
idols is ‘‘ mawmets ;’’ a very curious word 
with a very curious history, as will be seen 
on consulting the following extract from Sel- 
den’s Table Talk, Art. Popery : ‘‘ We charge 
the prelatical clergy with Popery, to make 
them odious ; though we know they are guilty 
of no such thing; just as, heretofore, they 
called images mammets, and the adoration of 
images mammetry, that is, Mahomet and Ma- 
hometry ; odious names ; when all the world 
knows the Turks are forbidden images by their 





religion.”” Anything, however false, that 
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could bring the Mahometans into disrepute, 
was welcome, and 80 they were represented 
as worshippers of idols, although iconoclasm 
was a main article of their religion. Ma- 
homet, mawmet, and idol, became equivalent 
terms, and Wiclif, falling in with the general 
prejudice, adopts this product of spleen and 
misrepresentation, and says, ‘‘ Little children, 
keep yourselves from mawmetis.”’ 

Wiclif’s version has also much of this de- 
fect, viz., the numberless multiplication of 
English words where there is but one in the 
original. Our own version is by no means 
free from this fault. In one verse we have 
the untranslated word Areopagus, and three 
verses afterwards the very same word is trans- 
lated Mar’s Hill. One of the noblest words 
in Scripture is, without any reason, sometimes 
rendered by love, sometimes by charity ; an- 
other is translated atonement here, and recon- 
ciliation there. Dean Trench, in his work on 
the revision of the New Testament, points out 
many cases of the needless multiplication of 
English words, where one would have an- 
swered better. This fault appears often in 
Wiclif. Thus the chief priests are sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Princis of Priests,’’? sometimes 
** Bischopis ’’—‘‘ the Bischopis answeride we 
have no kyng but the emperour.”” For the 
sop that was given to the traitor we have 
three words, ‘‘ soppe,’’ ‘‘ mossel,”’ and ‘‘ mus- 
sel; ’’ and for one and the same word we have 
‘* eldermen,”’ ‘‘ senyouris,’”’ and ‘* preestis.”’ 
Wiclif, however, does not commit the egre- 
gious blunder of calling the passover Easter ; 
with him the passover, I believe, is always, 
or almost always, ‘‘ pask.”? And I have ob- 
served instances in which two words given in 
the original, which are translated by one in 
the Authorized Version, are properly distin- 
guished by Wiclif. For example, in the be- 
ginning of Luke 7 we read of the centuri- 
on’s servant whom Jesus healed. In the 
Authorized Version the word servant is used 
all through the narrative. But in the orig- 
inal, two words are used: one denoting a 
servant or slave; the other also denoting a 
servant, but having, in addition, the sense of 
child, a term indicative of affection. Now, 
we read that the servant was dear to the cen- 
turion. In the first place, the servant is 
spoken of as a servant ; but when the centu- 
rion speaks of him in verse 7, the word in- 
dicative of affection is used. This distinction, 
which is overlooked in the Authorized Version, 
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is preserved by Wiclif. Verse 2, ‘‘ A servant 
of a centurion, that was precious to him, was 
sike.”’ Verse 7 (here the centurion speaks), 
‘‘ Seie bi word, and my child schal be heelid.”’ 
How beautifully does the affection, asserted 
in verse 2, come out in verse 7, where this 
word has full justice done to it. Here, I 
think, Wiclif is decidedly in advance of the 
Authorized Version. Dean Trench complains 
of the Authorized Version, that it often ren- 
ders by one English word several not per- 
fectly synonymous Greek words. He men- 
tions in particular two cases, in each of which 
there are twelve Greek words, and but one 
English equivalent in the Authorized Version. 
Now, on consulting Wiclif, it will be found 
that for the first twelve he gives six English 
words, and for the other twelve, seven. In 
these cases, notwithstanding the enrichment 
of our language, which took place between 
the years 1380 and 1611, we find the earlier 
version much wealthier than the later. 

It is very curious to observe what extraor- 
dinary alterations have taken place, since W ic- 
lif’s time, in the accepted meaning of words. 
Thus the verb to sue has now an almost ex- 
clusively legal signification ; to sue a man is 
to prosecute a man for the payment of a debt. 
But this is Wiclif’s word for follow, although 
he uses followas well. Christsaid to Matthew, 
“Sue thou me: and he rose and followed 
him.’? In connection with Matthew’s call, 
we have another word which is used in a very 
different manner now. In our version we 
read that Matthew, when called, was sitting 
at ‘‘ the receipt of custom.’’ Wiclif tells us 
that he was sitting ‘‘in a tolbothe.’? The 
word tolbooth now means a Scotch prison, 
but it was originally applied to a hut erected 
ata fair for the purpose of accommodating the 
takers of tolls or customs; and, s0, Wiclif is 
perfectly correct; and, indeed, the ‘tol- 
bothe ’’ is a rather better rendering than ‘‘ the 
receipt of custom.”” As Wiclif calls the 
** receipt of custom,” or, rather, the custom- 
house, a ‘‘ tol bothe,’’ so, when he translates 
the passage ‘‘ custom to whom custom,’’ he 
renders it, ‘‘to whom tol, tol.”’ The word 
duke is another that has been somewhat al- 
tered in its range of application. Wiclif ap- 
plies it to Christ in Matt. 2: 6. Sovereign is 
a word of very high import now, and is set 
apart for the greatest person in the state ; but 
Wiclif gives it to Christian ministers. ‘‘ lave 
ye mynde of youre sovereyns that havespokun 
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to you the word of God.’’ One of the most 
singular specimens of change in the applica- 
tion of words is to be seen in this passage ; 
‘+ Also I preie and the german felowe.’” My 
readers may well wonder what German felowe 
is to be found in the New Testament; they 
will discover him in Phil. 4: 3, “* And’I en 
treat thee also, true yoke-fellow.” If an 
Englishman, utterly unacquainted with the 
Authorized Version, were to take up Wiclif, 
he would be astonished to find what a num- 
ber of castles Jesus and his disciples visited. 
Their whole progress seems to have been a 
series of journeys from one castle to another. 
‘‘ Jesus made iournee bi citees and castels 
prechynge.’’ ‘‘ Jesus came not yit in to the 
castel.’? Castle is Wiclif’s usual word for 
village. But his use of the word town is still 
more curious. It is rather startling to find 
one of the men who excused themselves from 
the supper saying, ‘‘I have bought a toun, 
and I have nede to go and seeit.”” But town 
is Wiclif’s word fora field. Indeed, I may 
say that toun is Wiclif’s word for country. 
In our version we read that Simon the Cyren- 
ean was coming out of the country when he 
was compelled to carry Christ’s cross. Wi- 
clif tells us that he was coming ‘fro the 
toun.”? It seems to be a hopeless contradic- 
tion, but it is not; both are right, because 
town is a word which properly signifies any 
enclosed space ; in fact, its radical meaning 
seems to be a hedge; it is therefore, applica- 
ble to a field, to a farm, in fact, to the coun- 
try. Sad isa word which Wiclif uses in a 
manner which, to the modern Englishman, 
must appear very strange. With us it hasan 
exclusively mournful signification, and sug- 
gests nothing but sorrow and affliction. Havy- 
ing only this idea of the word, we may well 
be perplexed on finding it asserted that the 
wise builder’s house fell not, because it was 
founded on ‘‘a sad stoon;”’ that Paul re- 
joices to behold in the Colossians the ‘ sad- 
nesse’’ of their faith in Christ ; that Peter 
warns Christians not to fall away from their 
‘¢ sadnesse ;”’ that hope is a ‘* sad’’ anchor 
of the soul. But such is Wiclif’s word for 
firm, steadfast, and it is in fact, the past 
participle of the verb to set. Cunning was 
once a very noble word; used as a noun it 
meant knowledge, science, skill ; used as an 
adjective it had a corresponding signification. 
It has been degraded, the crown has fallen 
from its head. To be called cunning was 
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once the highest compliment ; the application 
of such an epithet we should now resent as an 
insult, because the word savors of rascality ; 
its better meaning is rapidly disappearing, 
and probably can never be restored. In Wie- 
lif’s time it was a word capable of.the high- 
est service, and incapable of any base occupa- 
tion. With Wiclif, the key of knowledge is 
‘‘ the key of kunnynge.’’ Paul has great sat- 
isfaction in feeling that the Christians in Rome 
are filled with all ‘‘ kunnynge ;’’ he thanks 
God that the Corinthians are rich in all 
‘¢ kunnynge ;”’ and in one of the apostle’s 
most magnificent passages, he says, ‘* Oh, the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
‘kunnynge’ of God.’”? Wit, originally sy- 
nonymous with cunning, has, like its syno- 
nyme, gone the downward road, though not 
in the same direction, nor in so discreditable 
a direction. It has not a bad sense like cun- 
ning, but it has acquired a somewhat paltry 
sense. Wit now shows itself for the most 
part in joking ; it used toshow itself in every 
form of intellectual effort; it is now that 
which makes men laugh, it was that which 
made men think ; in fact, it was wisdom, it 
was understanding. And so, Wiclif trans- 
lates Paul as exhorting the Corinthians not 
to be children in ‘‘ wittis,’? to be in malice 
children, but in ‘‘ wittis’’ men. Gal. 3 com- 
mences thus: ‘“‘O unwitti Galathianes; ”’ 
and in Rom. 11 : 33, we have this question, 
‘¢ For whi, who knewe the witte of the Lord?”’ 
As it is with families, so it is with words; 
some go down and some goup. Cunning and 
wit have each fallen from the noblest position ; 
the one has become a knave, and the other a 
trifler. There is, however, one word at least 
which, since Wiclif’s time, has evidently im- 
proved itself, and is now used in better ser- 
vice than that which it frequently discharged 
five hundred years ago. I refer to the word 
virtue. This word Wiclif generally uses in 
its ancient sense of strength ; it is his standard 
word for power, whether physical or spiritual, 
but he uses it altogether irrespectively of any 
moral value. The miracles of Christ are with 
Wiclif virtues, of which application a rem- 
nant exists in the Authorized Version, where 
we read, concerning the Saviour, that ** there 
went virtue out of him, and healed them all.” 
But in Wiclif the word is of perpetual oc- 
currence. Paul is persuaded that neither 
angels, nor principalities, nor ‘‘ virtues,” 
shall be able to separate us from the love of 
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God ; and in 2 Thess. 2: 9, he speaks of that 
wicked one, ‘‘ whose coming is after the work- 
ing of Satan, in all ‘ vertu,’ and signs, and 
lying wonders.” Virtue, we thus perceive, 
was ascribed to Satan and other wicked be- 
ings; virjues were among those elements 
which might tend to separate Christians from 
the love of God; the word has been rescued 
from this degradation, and now has an exclu- 
sively good signification. Much the same 
honorable history pertains to the word fa- 
mous. It has not attained the same moral 
standing as virtue, but still it is so far on the 
side of goodness that we are obliged to use 
its exact contrary—‘‘ infamous ’’—when we 
speak of something particularly bad. But 
the word famous had not, in Wiclif’s time, 
established for itself a good character, for I 
find that Pilate had a ‘‘ famous’ prisoner 
called Barabbas. There is another word 
which, I think, has very properly been de- 
graded, or rather, it has been restored to its 
proper position from a higher, which all, ex- 
cepting very ill-natured people, will agree it 
never ought to have occupied. I refer to the 
word leech. Wiclif,in common with many 
later writers, applies this term to physicians. 
The woman with an issue of blood had ‘ re- 
ceyved many thingis of ful many lechis ;”’ 
and instead of ‘‘ Luke the beloved physician,” 
we have ‘‘ luk the leche moost dere.”? Wic- 
lif’s version brings before us another word 
which, unhappily, has suffered in the lapse 
of time. Health is a word which has nowan 
almost exclusively physical meaning, or at 
most a physical and intellectual one. We 
speak of bodily and mental health, and, in a 
figurative sense, we speak of a healthy trade ; 
but we do not apply either health or healthy 
in a purely spiritual sense. This, however, 
is Wiclif’s constant practice. Health is, in 
fact, his standard word for salvation; the 
knowledge of salvation is ‘‘ the science of 
helthe ; ”’ the gospel of salvation is ‘‘ the gos- 
pel of helthe ; ”’ the way of salvation is ‘ the 
way of helthe.”’ A thoroughly Saxon word 
instead of the Latin, and a word, perhaps, 
better than salvation in some respects, because 
it seems to carry with it the idea of sanctifi- 
cation as well as that of justification, which, 
to most persons, salvation does not ; for sal- 
vation, as gexerally understood, means deliv- 
erance from some external evil, e.g., hell tor- 
ments. But this word health teaches us to 
consider the subjective in religion ; it reminds 
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us not only of danger, but of danger proceed- 
ing from disease ; it tells us that salvation 
must be wrought in us as well as for us, that 
it is a subjective as well as an objective proc- 
ess. It were well if this fine word could be 
restored to its former position, if the spiritual 
could“be again associated with it; so that 
every man might be reminded that, however 
strong he may be in body and in mind, he is 
not in a healthy state unless he is a believer 
in the Son of God. A thoroughly religious 
man is the only healthy man. Such is the 
train of thought suggested by Wiclif’s use of 
this word. 

Some of Wiclif’s words have altogether 
gone out of common use. The loss of some 
of them will not perhaps be very much re- 
gretted ; for example, “ bilipre,”” for which 
we have ‘‘ measure ;’’ ‘*‘ volatalis,”’ for which 
we have ‘‘ fatlings ; ’’ ‘* chepynge,”’ which is 
Wiclif’s word for market, and which, per- 
haps, -still exists in its old signification in 
Cheapside. We can also dispense with 
‘‘ erthetiliers,’”’ although it is much more to 
the purpose than husbandmen; for why a 
husbandman should be a farmer any more 
than a blacksmith it would be very difficult 
to show; judge serves as well as ‘‘ domes- 
man,”’ and officer as well as Wiclif ’s ‘* mais- 
terful axer,’’ who casts the insolvent debtor 
into prison ; murderers, too, aresneither bet- 
ter nor worse than “‘ manquellers,’’ and we 
understand talents better than ‘‘ besauntis,’’ 
and unleavened bread better than ‘ therf 
loaves.’’ But there are some words the loss 
of which we have, [ think, reason to regret ; 
such, for example, are ‘‘ soth’’ and ‘ soth- 
fast.’” Truth and truthful are as good, but 
still for words which, happily, are in such 
great request, the more synonyms the better. 
‘‘ Soth ”’ and its kindred terms appear often 
in Wiclif. ‘*Sothli, sothli,’’ for verily, ver- 
ily ; Nicodemus says to Christ, ‘‘ Maister, we 
witen that thou art sothfast ; ’’ the Ephesians 
are exhorted ‘‘to stand, having their loins 
girt about with ‘ sothefastness ;’’’ and Paul 
asks the Galatians whether he was become 
their enemy because he tells them the 
‘¢sothe.”? This word, however, has almost 
disappeared, and what traces are left of it 
are discreditable; as, for instance, in for- 
sooth, which is a word of contempt, and in 
soothsaying, whic is anything but truth- 
saying. If the loss of the word ‘ sooth” is 
to be regretted, much more may we regret 
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the loss of the word ‘‘ ruth.”” This is one 
of Wiclif’s favorites; it means compassion, 
and is a fine Saxon equivalent for this Latin 
word which has superseded it, but is by no 
means its superior: Jesus had “ ruth” upon 
the multitude. And now what is left of this 
word?: We certainly have it, we have it en- 
tire, but we have it with an addition that de- 
stroys it—ruthless. Whatshall we say? Is 
it true that we have lost the ‘‘ ruth,’’ and 
are indeed ruthless? Our language, at all 
events, is all but ruthless, seeing that 
“ruth” is scarcely recognized amongst its 
words, certainly not amongst its leading 
words. But it will be said we have rueful, 
which is equivalent to ruthful. Yes, we 
have rueful; but rueful is not, as used by 
us, the opposite to ruthless; that is to say, 
rueful does not mean compassionate, unless it 
be compassion for one’s self. Rue and rue- 
ful are used exclusively in a subjective sense. 
I do not rue another man’s mistakes or mis- 
fortunes, but my own; my countenance is 
rueful when I contemplate my own misery, 
not when I contemplate my neighbor’s sor- 
rows. Thus, what little of ‘‘ ruthfulness ’’ is 
left us we keep to ourselves; it has become 
so scarce that we have none to spare for oth- 
ers; and the word is chiefly known by its 
appearing simply in order to deny itself in 
‘ ruthless.”’ According to Wiclif, John the 
Baptist tells the soldiers (whom Wiclif al- 
ways cails ‘*‘ knyghtis’’) to be content with 
their ‘‘soudis.”” These ‘‘soudis’’ meaning 
wages, are 80 intimately connected with sol- 
diers, that they seem to favor that melan- 
choly and discreditable etymology which 
connects soldier and sell, and which, in fact, 
proclaims a soldier to be a man who has sold 
himself for pay. On this derivation, how- 
ever, I venture to offer no further opinion. 
The Authorized Version. is justly admired 
and prized as a noble specimen of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue; but as the reader will natu- 
rally expect, Wiclif is still more Anglo- 
Saxon than those who lived more than two 
hundred years after him; and perhaps it is 
not until we read Wiclif that we are forcibly 
reminded of the great extent to which the 
Latin element pervades the Authorized Ver- 
sion. Without being very careful in my 
search, I have found more than fifty distinct 
words and phrases which Wiclif renders in 
his own native tongue, but for which the 
translators of 1611 have had recourse to the 
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Latin. Some of these Anglo-Saxon words 
have died out, or nearly so; for instance, 
‘‘ stie ’’ which Wiclif constantly uses for as- 
cend: ‘ Ye shall see heaven opened, and the 
angels of God ‘stiynge’ up and coming 
down upon the Son of Man;”’ or, as Wiclif 
generally, if not always renders it, ‘‘ mannes 
sone.”” This word, I suppose, is still found 
in ‘‘ stairs,” things by which we ‘“ stie”’ or 
go up. ‘*Qutakun’’ may also be regarded 
as obsolete, although the reader will perceive 
that it is exactly equivalent to except. Wic 
lif’s most usual word for except, however, is 
but = be-out; that is to say, minus; e.g., 
‘¢ But a man be borun agen he mai not se the 
kingdom of God.’’ ‘‘ Sourdough ”’ is a word 
which can scarcely be looked upon as extant, 
although each of its component parts is in 
general use; at all events, sourdough is a 
term no longer employed in the sense in 
which it occurs in Wiclif, viz., as equivalent 
to leaven. ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is like 
to sourdough.’”’ ‘ Beware of the sourdough 
of Pharisees and Saducees.”” Again, we 
scarcely ever use the word “ fieldy ;’? Wic- 
lif speaks of a plain as ‘‘a fieldi place.” 
Compare Matt. 23: 12, in the Authorized 
Version, with Wiclif, and you will find a 
good specimen of old Anglo-Saxon, and its 
capability of expressing ideas which are now 
commonly expressed in terms derived from 
the Latin: ‘For he that higheth hym self 
shall be mekid, and he that mekith hym self 
schal be enhaunsid.’? This last verb, it 
should be remarked, is not Saxon. Another 
and very similar instance will be found in 
John 3: 30, ‘It bihoveth hym to wexe, but 
me to be made lasse.”” Another old English 
word is ‘‘arede,’’ used by Wiclif instead of 
prophesy, which we have in our present ver- 
sion; ‘‘ Thou crist, arede to us who is he that 
smote thee ’’ (Matt. 26 : 68). 

The following are specimens of Saxon terms 
in Wiclif which are represented by Latin in 
the Authorized Version. It should, however, 
be observed that Wiclif does not constantly 
use these words; thus, for example, he has 
redemption as well as ‘‘agenbiynge,”’ and 
‘‘ regeneracioun’’ as well as ‘‘ agenbige- 
tinge.” Still, ‘‘agenbiynge”’ is his usual 
word for redemption. ‘‘ Thou were slayn, 
and agenboughtest us to God in thy blood,” 
Rev.5:9. So, again, his usual word for res- 
urrection is ‘‘ agenrisynge ;’’ ‘‘I am demed 
of the hope and of agenrisynge of deed men,” 
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Acts 23:6. Then we have in Wiclif ‘ en- 
did,’’ for perfected ; ‘‘ goynge out,”’ for de- 
cease; ‘“‘hunger”’ for famine; ‘‘ gode do- 
ers,”’ for benefactors ; ‘‘ token ”’ for sign ; 
‘¢showid,”’ for revealed ; ‘‘ teeld out,’’ for 
declared ; ‘‘dwellyngis,”? for mansions ; 
“ putte,”’ for ordained ; ‘make redi,’’ for 
prepare ; “‘ liknes,’’ for similitude, and for 
parable ; ‘‘ gilte,”’ for offence; ‘‘ lived agen,”’ 
for revived ; ‘‘ feynynge,’’ for dissimulation, 
and for hypocrisy ; ‘‘ schepardis,’’ for pas- 
tors; ‘‘gilour,” for deceiver ; ‘* beheestis,”’ 
for promises, and “‘ bihote,”’ for promised ; 
‘“‘ halowynge of the temple,’’ for dedication ; 
‘‘holi men,” for saints ; ‘‘ goostli,’’ for spir- 
itual ; ‘ sle ” (slay), for mortify ; ‘‘ undeed- 
liness,”’ for immortality ; “sight,’’ for vision ; 
“nigh goynge,’’ for access; ‘‘ turnynge up 
80 doun the folk,” for perverting the nation ; 
‘moot halle,”’ for judgment hall. Instead 
of ‘‘suppose,’’ Wiclif generally has ‘ gesse,”’ 
using it exactly as the people of the United 
States use it now, e.g., ‘‘ Tell me, therefore, 
which of them will love him most? Simon 
answered and said, I‘ gesse’ that he to whum 
he forgave most.’’ We also find the word 
*« dresse ’’ used by Wiclif where the Author- 
ized Version has direct, e.g., ‘‘ But God him- 
self, and our Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, ‘dresse’ our way unto you.” This 
meaning of the word “ dress”’ still lingers 
in ‘‘ address ;’’ that which directs a visitor 
or a letter toa man’s house. But, perhaps, 
the most remarkable of all Wiclif’s Saxon- 
isms is that by which he avoids the Latin 
word ‘‘ create.”’ To create is not to make 
up or fashion anything out of existing mate- 
rials, but to bring it into existence out of 
nothing ‘Create’? and ‘‘creator’’ are, 
certainly, very convenient words, as will be 
seen when we notice Wiclif’s rather clumsy 
substitutes, e.g., For thy pleasure they are 
and were created;’’ “for thy wille the 
werun and ben made of nought”’ (Rev. 4: 
11). “A faithful creator ;” ‘the faithful 
maker of nought’ (1 Peter 4: 19). 

In some of the above instances it will, I 
think, be seen that, for the unlearne?. Eng- 
lishman, Wiclif is, even now, a better trans- 
lator than the learned divines of 1611. Min- 
isters find that they must explain such words 
as similitude, parable, and redemption ; but 
*‘ liknes ”’ and ‘‘ agenbiynge ”’ explain them- 
selves; put them into modern orthography, 
and every man who can read them will un- 
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derstand them. Other cases might be given ; | 


for example, the word ‘‘ prevent ’’ has become 
so altered in its meaning that we may truly 
say that it suggests an idea exactly the re- 
verse of that which it once conveyed, and when 
we read, ‘‘ We which are alive, and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord, shall not pre- 
vent them which are asleep,’’ we find it nec- 
essary to enter upon an explanation, if we 
have to address ignorant persons; but Wic- 
lif, using instead of prevent ‘‘ come bifor,’’ 
gives the apostle’s meaning clearly and at 
once. Inthe Authorized Version of John 10: 
1, the words thief and robber do tolerably well 
convey the distinction implied in the original 
terms, the thief being the man who secretly 
appropriates that which is another’s; while 
the robber does so openly and with violence ; 
but this distinction, if not more accurately 
marked, is much more strongly given, by 
Wiclif, who calls these characters respec- 
tively, ‘‘a night theef and a day theef.” 
Dean Trench considers it probable that in the 
expression ‘‘ which strain at a gnat’’ an er- 
ror has crept into our version, through the 
carelessness of some printer, and that the 
translators intended us to read ‘* whichstrain 
out a gnat.’’ However this may be, ‘‘ strain- 
ing at a gnat”’ is a phrase almost destitute 
of meaning. Wiclif reads, ‘ blinde leders 
clensynge a gnat, but swolowynge a camel ; ’’ 
this, though not very clear, seems a nearer 
approach to the idea of carefully removing a 
gnat from the cup than the authorized version 
affords. When we read that the Baptist’s 
head was put into a charger, we have by no 
means 80 plain a statement as Wiclif gives 
us by using the word ‘dische.” ‘* Do vio- 
lence to no man,’’ seems to be rather a strange 
injunction to soldiers, who are in the same 
sentence told to be content with their wages, 
and who, therefore, are permitted to continue 
in the service. Wiclif’s version, if not so 
literal, seems to be more in accordance to the 
spirit of the passage—‘ smyte ye wrongfulli 
noman.” ‘Thou fool! this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee ;’’ here our version 
is certainly not literal, nor does it well ex- 
press our Lord’s meaning. Wiclif renders 
the passage thus, ‘ Fool, in this night thei 
shalle take thi liif fro thee.”’ To whomso- 
ever the plural pronoun refers, the original 
is plural, and the propriety of altering the 
expression into an impersonal form is, at 
least, questionable. ‘‘ How hardly shall they 
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that have riches enter into the kirgdom of 
God.” Ido not know that I have ever met 
with a man who thought himself rich; as 
long as any person knows of another who is 
wealthier than himself, he thinks himself very 
poor; and so these solemn words are words 
which often fail to reach a rich man’s con- 
science; while a comparatively poor man, 
however greedy of gain, thinks that because 
he has not £10,000 a year the text cannot have 
any reference to him. Now, I think that 
Wiclif’s version is more literal, and at the 
same time more calculated to impress us all 
with the danger arising from the love of gain, 
—‘“ How hard thei that han money schuln 
entre into the kyngdom of God.’’ Most justly 
do we find fault with the epithet which the 
Authorized Version introduces in the passage, 
‘* who shall change our vile body” (Phil. 3: 
21). Alford, Ellicott, and others, reject this 
adjective in a most decided manner, and 
read, ‘‘ the body of our humiliation.” But 
Wiclif anticipated our modern scholars, 
‘¢ whiche schal refourme the bodi of our meke- 
nesse.”” When in our version we read, 
‘* Whether it be to the king, as supreme ’’ 
(1 Peter 2: 13), we apply to a creature an 
epithet which seems more fitting for the Cre- 
ator, whom, accordingly, we call ‘‘ The Su- 
preme Being.”’ I do not know whether it 
was the desire to gratify James I.’s lofty no- 
tions of the royal prerogative that induced 
the translators of 1611 to adopt this word ; I 
believe it is not to be found in any of the ear- 
lier English versions of the passage. Wiclif 
does full justice both to the text and to the 
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king by reading the clause thus: ‘Be ye 
suget . . . . to the king as to hym that is 
higher in state.”” Our version tells us that 
the prophets testified concerning the suffer- 
ings of Christ and the glory that should fol- 
low” (1 Peter1: 11). Glory is in the orig- 
inal a plural noun, and so W iclif has rendered 
it, giving us, as the inspired author intended 
to give us, a better, a more comprehensive 
idea than our version suggests. Not one glory 
but many followed the Saviour’s sufferings. 
Once more, the phrase ‘‘a peculiar people ” 
(1 Pet. 2: 9), is so utterly incapable of con- 
veying the sense of the original to the gener- 
ality of readers, that it has to be most care- 
fully explained. For anything that appears 
to the contrary, the word peculiar may refer 
to this or that quality, property, or charac- 
teristic of Christians ; to anything that causes 
them to differ from the unconverted. To 
very few readers will it occur that the great 
doctrine of redemption is contained in this 
word. Such, however, is the fact, and Wic- 
lif shows it, not perhaps in the very clearest 
manner, but still in such a manner that noth- 
ing but great stupidity can permit any reader 
to miss it. Wiclif neads, ‘‘a people of pur- 
chasynge ;’’ ie., a people whom Christ has 
bought with his blood ; this it is that makes 
Christians ‘‘ a peculiar people.’’ 

I have thus endeavored to present some of 
the most remarkable features of the version 
made by our great Reformer; and I hope 
that, whether considered in a literary or a 
theological light, this article may prove not 
altogether destitute of interest and instruc- 
tion. Hoven Stowe. Brown. 





Darine or Atpine Guipes.—It is almost in- 
credible with what safety and ease the mountai- 
neer passes the most dangerous places, carrying 
heavy burdens. When Hugi, on his Finsteraar- 
horn expedition, could scarcely get on, owing to 
an injury to his foot, Leuthold took him up no- 
lens volens on his back, and hastened with him 
down the glacier, whilst storm and night were 
approaching. The other two experienced guides, 

ahren and Zemt, emulated him in carrying their 
master. Hugi says, it was incredible to him how 
these men, without a stick, holding their burden 
with both hands, sprang over crevasses in the 
twilight where all was deceitful and uncertain: 

We have already given examples of the audacity 
with which the guides venture upon breakneck 
leaps ; here is one more that will illustrate their 
courage in another way. Got. Studer, on his re- 
turn from the Jungfrau, had let his hat fall into 
& deep crevasse, which sank without a break, 





with surfaces of ice as steep as the steepest tower, 
The crevasse grew narrower further down, whilst 
the opposite wall rose vertically out of the dark- 
ness covered with icicles. The guide, Bannholzer, 
who was annoyed at the loss of the cap, called 
out at once that he would see where it was, and, 
in spite of all dissuasion, had the rope tied round 
his body, and let himself slide down into the aw- 
ful depth. When he had got some way down, 
having got a footing on an ice pillar that threat- 
ened to give way every moment, he saw the lost 
cap lying still some way below him. The rope, 
held by the two men above, was not long enough. 
The foolhardy Bannholzer untied himself and got 
further down. After an anxious pause he gave 
an exulting cry. He had got his prey, and came 
up again to daylight. Although he had been to 
a depth of at least 100 feet, he said that the cre- 
vasse continued to an unfathomable depth.—. 
Sketches of Life and Nature in the Mountains... 
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MRS. CLIFFORD’S MARRIAGE. 


PART I. — CHAPTER I. 
- THE LADIES’ OPINION. 

«You don’t mean to say she’s going to be 
married—not Mary? I don’t believe a word 
of it. She was too fond of her poor husband 
who put such trust in her. No, no, child— 
don’t tell such nonsense to me.”’ 

So said old Miss Harwood when the dread- 
fal intelligence was first communicated to 
her. The two old sisters, who were both 
charitable old souls, and liked to think the 
best of everybody, were equally distressed 
about this piece of village scandal. ‘‘ I don’t 
say anything about her poor husband—he 
was a fool to trust so much to a woman of 
her age,”’ said Miss Amelia; ‘ but in my 
opinion Mary Clifford has sense to know 
when she’s well off.’’ The very idea made 
the sisters angry ; a woman with five thou- 
sand a year, with five fine children, with the 
handsomest house and most perfect little es- 
tablishment within twenty miles of Summer- 
hayes; a widow, with nobody to cross or 
contradict her, with her own way and will to 
her heart’s content—young enough to be still 
admired and paid attention to, and old 
enough to indulge in those female pleasures 
without any harm coming of it ; to think of 
@ woman in such exceptionally blessed cir- 
cumstances stooping her head under the yoke, 
and yielding a second time to the subjection 
of marriage, was more than either of the Miss 
Harwoods could believe. 

«« But I believe it’s quite true—indeed, I 
know it’s quite true,” said the curate’s little 
wife. ‘‘ Mr. Spencer heard it first from the 
Miss Summerhayes, who did not know what 
to think—their own brother, you know; and 
yet they couldn’t forget that poor dear Mr. 
Clifford was their cousin ; and then they are 
neither of them married themselves, poor 
dears, which makes them harder upon her.”’ 

‘¢ We have never been married,’’ said Miss 
Amelia; “I don’t see what difference that 
makes. It is amusing to see the airs you 
little creatures give yourselves on the strength 
of being married. I suppose you think it’s 
all right—it’s a compliment to her first hus- 
band, eh? and shows she was happy with 
him ?—that’s what the men say when they 
take a second wife; that’s how you would 
do I suppose, if——” 





*©O, Miss Amelia, don’t be so cruel,” 
cried the little wife. ‘I should die. Do 
you think I could ever endure to live without 
Julius? I don’t understand what people's 
hearts are made of that can do such things; 
but then,” added the little woman, wiping 
her bright eyes, “‘ Mr. Clifford was not like 
my husband. He was very good, I dare say, 
and all that—but he wasn’t—— Well, I 
don’t think he was a taking man. He used 
to sit such a long time after dinner. He 
used to—— it’s very wicked to be unkind to 
the dead—but he wasn’t the sort of man a 
woman could break her heart for, you 
know.” 

‘‘ T should like to know who is,’’ said Miss 
Amelia. ‘‘ He left her everything, without 
making provision for one of the children. 
He gave her the entire power, like a fool, at 
her age. He did not deserve anything bet- 
ter ; but it appears to me that Mary Clifford 
has the sense to know when she’s well off.”’ 

‘¢ Well, well !’’ said old Miss Harwood, 
‘¢T couldn’t have believed it, but now as you 
goon discussing, I dare say it’ll turn out 
true. When a thing comes so far as to be 
discussed, it’s going to happen. I've always 
found itso. Well, well! love has gone out 
of fashion now-a-days. When I was a girl 
things were different. We did not talk about 
it half so much, nor read novels. But we 
had the right feelings. I dare say she will 
be just as affectionate to Tom Summerhayes 
as she was to her poor, dear husband. O, 
my dear, it’s very sad—I think it’s very sad 
—five fine children, and she can’t be content 
with that. It’ll turn out badly, dear, and 
that you’ll see.”’ 

“ He'll swindle her out of all her money,” 
said Miss Amelia. 

‘‘ Oh, don’t say such dreadful things,” 
cried the curate’s little wife, getting up 
hastily. ‘‘ I am sure I hope they'll be happy 
—that is, as happy as they can be,” 
she added, with a touch of candid disap- 
proval. ‘I must run away to baby now; 
the poor dear children!—I must say I am 
sorry for them—to have another man brought 


in in their poor papa’s place ; but oh, I must: 


run away, else I shall be saying cruel things 
too.” 


The two Miss Harwoods discussed this in-. 
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teresting subject largely after Mrs. Spencer 
had gone. The Summerhayes people had 
been, on the whole, wonderfully merciful to 
Mrs. Clifford during her five years’ solitary 
reign at Fontanel. She had been an affec- 
tionate wife—she was a good mother—she 
had worn the weeds of her widowhood seri- 
ously, and had not plunged into any indis- 
creet gayeties when she took them off; while, 
at the same time, she had emerged sufficiently 
from her seclusion to restore Fontanel to iw 
old position as one of the pleasantest houses 
in the county. What could woman do more? 
Tom Summerhayes was her husband’s cousin ; 
he had been brought up to the law, and nat- 
urally understood affairs in general better 
than she did. Everybody knew that he was 
an idle fellow. After old Mr. Summerhayes 
died, everybody quite expected that Tom 
would settle down in the old manor, and live 
an agreeable useless life, instead of toiling 
himself to death in hopes of one day being 
lord chancellor—a very unlikely chance at 
the best ; and events came about exactly as 
everybody had predicted. At the same time, 
the entire neighborhood allowed that Tom 
had exerted himself quite beyond all prece- 
dent on behalf of his cousin’s widow. Poor 
Mary Clifford had a great deal too much on 
her hands, he was always. saying. It wasa 
selfish sort of kindness to crush down a poor 
little woman under all that weight of wealth 
and responsibility ; and so, at last, here was 
what had come of it. The Miss Harwoods 
sat and talked it all over that cold day in the 
drawing-room of Woodbine Cottage, which 
had one window looking to the village green, 
and another, a large, round, bright bow- 
window, opening to the garden. The fire 
was more agreeable than the garden that 
day. Miss Harwood sat knitting in her easy- 
chair, while Miss Amelia occupied herself in 
ticketing all that miscellaneous basket of ar- 
ticles destined for the bazaar of ladies’ work 
to be held in Summerhayes in February ; but 
work advanced slowly under the influence of 
such an inducement to talk. The old ladies, 
as may be supposed, came to a sudden pause 
and looked confused and guilty when the 
door opened and the Miss Summerhayes were 
announced. Perhaps the new visitors might 
even have heard something of the conversa- 
tion which was going on with so much ani- 
mation. Certainly it came to a most abrupt 
conclusion, and the Miss Harwoods looked 
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consciously into each other’s faces when the 
ladies of the manor-house came to the door. 

These ladies were no longer young, but 
they were far from having reached the ven- 
erable certainty of old-maidenhood which 
possessed the atmosphere of Woodbine Cot- 
tage. They were still in the fidgety, un- 
settled state of unweddedness—women who 
had fallen out of their occupation, and were 
subject to little tempers and vapors, not from 
real ill-humor or sourness, but simply by 
reason of the vacancy and unsatisfaction of 
their lives. The Miss Summerhayes often 
enough did not know what to do with them- 
selves, and being unphilosophical, as women 
naturally are, they set down this restless con- 
dition of mind, not to the account of human 
nature generally, and of female impatience 
in particular, but to their own single and 
unwedded condition—a matter which still 
seemed capable of remedy; so that the fact 
must be admitted, that Miss Laura and Miss 
Lydia were sometimes a little flighty and un- 
certain in their temper ; sometimes a little 
harsh in their judgments ; and, in. short, in 
most matters betrayed a certain unsettledness 
and impatience in their minds, as people 
generally do, in every condition of existence, 
when they are discontented with their lot. 
The chances are that nothing would have 
pleased’ them better than to have plunged 
into an immediate discussion of all the. cir- 
cumstances of this strange piece of news with 
which Summerhayes was ringing; but the 
position was complicated by the fact that 
they were accompanied by little Louisa Clif- 
ford, who was old enough to understand all 
that was said, and quick enough to guess at’ 
any allusion which might be made to her 
mother, however skilfully veiled ; so that, on 
the whole, the situation was as difficult a one 
for the four ladies, burning to speak but yet 
incapable of utterance, as can well be con- 
ceived. 

‘‘ Oh, how far on you are,” cried Miss 
Laura; ‘“‘ I have not got in half the work 
that has been promised to me; but you al- 
ways are first with everything—first in gar- 
dening, first in working, first in-——”’ 

*¢ All the news, I am sure,’’ said Miss 
Lydia ; ‘‘ we, of course, never hear anything 
till it has happened. Provoking! Loo, 
shouldn’t you like to go to Miss Harwood’s 
maid, and ask her to show you the chickens? 
She has a perfect genius for poultry, though 
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she is such a little thing; and Miss Amelia 
has such loves of dorkings. We sha’n’t be 
leaving for half an hour ; now go, there’s a 
dear !”” 

‘‘Thank you, .Cousin Lydia, I’d rather 
look at the things for the bazaar,’’ returned 
Loo, lifting a pair of acute, suspicious eyes ; 
a pale-faced little creature, sharp-witted and 
vigilant, instinctively conscious why her 
amusement was thus carefully provided for 
—Loo did not choose to go. 

‘¢ Such a nuisance !’’ said Miss Laura; ‘I 
say we are just far enough off at the manor 
to be out of the reach of everything except 
the bores and the troubles. You always 
think of us when you have stupid visitors, 
but you keep all that’s exciting to yourselves. 
Loo, darling! the Miss Harwoods’ violets are 
always out earlier than any one else’s. I 
have such a passion for violets! Dorun out, 
dear, and see if you can find one for me yon- 
der under the hedge.”’ 

‘*T will ask mamma to send you some to- 
morrow, Cousin Laura,’’ said the determined 
little Loo. 

** Did you ever hear anything like it?” 
said Miss Lydia, in a half-whisper. ‘‘ Loo !”’ 

‘‘ Loo will carry this basket up-stairs for 
me to my room,” said Miss Harwood, ‘ and 
ask Harriet to show you the things in my 
cupboard, dear. All the prettiest things are 
there, and such a very grand cushion that I 
mean to make your mamma buy. ‘Tell Har- 
riet to show you everything ; there’s a dar- 
ling! That is a very bright little girl, my 
dears,”’ said the old lady, when Loo with- 
drew, reluctant but dutiful. ‘I hope noth- 
ing will ever be done to crush her spirit. I 
suppose you must have both come to tell us 
it’s not true.” 

“Qh, you mean about my brother and 
Mary Clifford,’’ cried out both sisters in a 
breath. ‘OQ, Miss Harwood, did you ever 
hear of such a thing? Did you ever know 
anything so dreadful? Tom, that might have 
married anybody !’’ cried Miss Lydia ; ‘* and 
Mary Clifford, that was so inconsolable, and 
pretended to have broken her heart !”’ cried 
the younger sister. They were both in a 
flutter of eagerness, neither permitting the 
other to speak. 

‘* Oh, dear, dear, it does come so hard upon 
us,” said Miss Laura, ‘* we that have always 
had such a prejudice against second marriages ; 
and a cousin’s widow — it’s almost like a 





brother ; and if poor Harry could rise from 
his grave, what would he say! ”’ concluded 
Miss Lydia, who took up the strain without 
any intervals of punctuation. ‘I begin to 
think it’s all true the gentlemen say about 
women’s inconstancy ; that is, your common 
style of women,’’ ran on the elder, without 
any pause ; ‘and poor, dear Tom, who might 
have married any one,”’ cried the younger, 
out of breath. 

‘¢ Then I perceive,” said Miss Amelia Har- 
wood, ‘* it’s true? Well, I don’t see much 
harm, for my part, if they have everything 
properly settled first. Poor Harry was all 
very well, I dare say, but he was a great fool 
not to provide for his children. Your brother 
said so at the time; but I did think, for my 
part, that Mary Clifford had the sense to 
know when she was well off.’’ 

‘*‘ Oh, she shows that,’’ cried Lydia Sum- 
merhayes, with a little toss of her head ; 
** widows are 80 designing ; they know the 
ways of men, and how to manage them, very 
differently from any of us—if we could stoop 
to such a thing, which of course, we wouldn’t. 
Oh, yes, Mary Clifford knows very well what 
she’s about. I am sure I have told Tom he 
was her honorary secretary for many a day. 
I thought she was just making ure of him to 
serve her own purpose ; I never thought how 
far her wiles went. If it had been her law- 
yer, or the curate, or any humble person ; 
but Tom! He might have done so much bet- 
ter,” said Laura, chiming in at some imper- 
ceptible point, so that it was impossible to 
tell where one voice ended and the other be- 
gan. 

‘* Well, I must say I am disappointed in 
Mary Clifford,’’ said Miss Harwood, ‘she 
was always such an affectionate creature. 
That’s why it is, I dare say. These affec- 
tionate people can’t do without an object ; 
but her five children——”’ 

** Ah! yes, her five children,’’ exclaimed 
the Miss Summerhayes ; ‘‘ only imagine dear 
Tom making such a marriage! Why, Char- 
ley Clifford has been at Eton ever 80 long ; he 
is fifteen. And dear Tom is quite a young 
man, and might have married anybody,’’ said 
the last of the two, taking up the chorus: ‘ it 
is too dreadful to think of it—such a cutting 
blow to us.”’ 

** T can’t see how it is so very bad for you,” 
said Miss Amelia Harwood ; ‘‘ of course they 
will live at Fontanel, and you will still keep 
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the manor-house. I think it’s rather a good 
thing for you for my part. Hush! there’s 
the child again—clever little thing —she 
knows quite well what we’ve been talking of. 
My dear, I hope Harriet showed you all the 
things—and isn’t that a pretty cushion? Tell 
your mamma I mean to make her buy it, as 
she is the richest lady I know.” 

“Are you going, my dears?” said the 
elder old lady. ‘I am sorry you have so lit- 
tle time to stay—I hope you will find things 
arrange themselves comfortably, and that 
everybody will be happy. Don’t get excited 
—it’sastonishing how everything settles down. 
You want to speak to me, Loo,’’ said Miss 
Harwood, starting a little when she had just 
reseated herself in her easy-chair after dis- 
missing her visitors. ‘‘ Certainly, dear; I 
suppose you have set your little heart on one 
of the pretty pincushions up-stairs.”’ 

** No, indeed, nothing of the sort—I hope 
I know better than to care for such trump- 
ery,’’ said Loo, with an angry glow on her 
little pale face. ‘I stopped behind to say, 
that whatever mamma pleases to do, we mean 
to stand by her,”’ cried poor Mary Clifford’s 
only champion. ‘I’m not sure whether I 
shall like it or not for myself—but we have 
made up our minds to stand by mamma, and 
80 we will, as long as we live ; and she shall 
do what she likes! ’’ cried the little heroine. 
Two big tears were in those brown eyes, which 
looked twice as bright and as big through 
those great dewdrops which Loo would not 
for the world have allowed to fall. She opened 
her eyelids wider and wider to re-absorb the 
untimely tears, and looked full, with childish 
defiance, in Miss Harwood’s face. 

‘ Loo, you are a dear!” said prompt Miss 
Amelia, kissing the child ; ‘* you shall have 
the’ prettiest pincushion in all my basket.” 
The little girl vanished suddenly after this 
speech, half in indignation at the promise, 
half because the tears would not be disposed 
of otherwise, and it was necessary to rush 
outside to conceal their dropping. ‘ Ah! 
Amelia,’’ said kind old Miss Harwood, ‘I’m 
sorry for poor Mary in my heart—but I’d 
rather have that child’s love than Tom Sum- 
merhayes.”’ 

** Poor Mary! for my part, I have no pa- 
tience with her,’”’ said the practical Miss 
Amelia ; ‘‘a woman come to her time of life 
ought to have the sense to know when she’s 

well off.” 
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Such was the character of the comments 
upon Mrs. Clifford’s marriage when it was 
first talked of, in Woodbine Cottage, and 
generally among all the female portion of so- 
ciety as it existed in Summerhayes. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT THE GENTLEMEN SAID. 

Tue. rector of Summerhayes was the Miss 
Harwoods’ brother, much younger however, 
unmarried, and rather a fine man in his way. 
He had a little dinner, as it happened, the 
same evening. His table only held six, Mr. 
Harwood said. The rectory was an old-fash- 
ioned house, and the dining-room would have 
quite admitted a table which could dine twenty 
—but such were not the rector’s inclinations. 
There are enough men in the neighborhood 
of Summerhayes to make it very possible to 
vary your parties pleasantly when you have 
a table that only holds six, whereas with a 
large number you can only have the same 
people over and over again; and Mr. Har- 
wood did not like to be bored. He had a 
friend with him from town, as he always had 
on such occasions. He had his curate, and 
young Chesterfield from Dalton, and Major 
Aldborough, and Dr. Gossett; rather a vil- 
lage party—as he explained to Mr. Temple, 
the stranger—but not bad company. The 
dinner was a very good one, like all the reo- 
tor’s little dinners, and was consumed with 
that judicious reticence in the way of talk, 
and wise suspension of wit, which is only 
practicable in a party composed of men. By 
means of this sensible quietness, the dinner 
was done full justice to, and the company ex- 
panded into full force over their wine. Then 
the conversation became animated. The reo- 
tor, it is true, indulged in ten minutes’ par- 
ish talk with the doctor, while Mr. Temple 
and Major Aldborough opened the first par 
allel of a political duel, and. young Chester- 
field discoursed on the last Meet to poor Mr. 
Spencer, who, reduced into curatehood and 
economy, still felt his mouth water over such 
forbidden pleasures. Then Mr. Harwood 
himself introduced the subject which at that 
time reigned paramount over all other sub- 
jects at Summerhayes. 

‘So Tom Summerhayes is going to marry 
little Mrs. Clifford,”’ said the rector ; ** hadn’t 
you heard of it? Yes, these grapes are from 
Fontanel. She has a capital gardener, and 





her conservatories are the finest in the coun- 
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ty. A very pleasant little house altogether, 
though there are some particulars about her 
table which one feels to be feeble. Her din- 
ners are always a little defective since poor 
. Clifford’s death—too mild, you know—too 
sweet—want the severer taste of a man.’’ 

“¢ Mrs. Clifford—a pretty little woman with 
brown eyes?’ said Mr. Temple. ‘ I’ve met 
her somewhere. So she gives dinners, does 
she? When I saw her she was in the recluse 
‘line. I suppose that didn’t last.” 

‘“* Tt lasted quite long enough,” said Dr. 
Gossett ; ‘‘ nothing could be more proper, or 
more lady-like, or more satisfactory in every 
way. If I had a wife and were unluckily to 
die, I should wish her ‘ust to wear her weeds 
and so forth like Mrs. Clifford—a charming 
woman ; what should we do without her in 
the parish? but as for Tom Summer- 
hayes ” : 

‘*He’s an ass,” growled the major. 
“ What’s he got to do burdening himself 
with other people’s children. Why, there’s 
five of ’em,sir! They'll hate him like poi- 
son—they’ll think he’s in no end of conspir- 
acies to shut them out of their fortune. By 
Jove! if he knew as much about other peo- 
ple’s children as I do. I’ve had two families 
consigned to me from India—as if I were a 
reformatory, or a schoolmaster, by Jove! 
She’s all very well, as women go; but I 
wouldn’t marry that family,—no, not for 
twenty-five thousand a-year.”’ 

‘¢ T confess I think it’s a pity,”’ said Mr. 
Spencer, playing with the Fontanel grapes. 
The curate perhaps was thinking in his heart 
-that such delicate little souvenirs might have 
gone quite as appropriately to his own little 
ménage a8 to the rector’s, who lacked for 
nothing. ‘It’s like going into life at sec- 
ond-hand, you know. I shouldn’t like it, for 
my part. The children are a drawback, to 
be sure ; but that’s not the greatest, to my 
mind ; they are nice enough children.”’ 

*‘ Delightful children ! ’’ cried the doctor, 
* little bricks! plucky little things! I don’t 
care for babies, though they’re partly my 
business. A family ready-made would just 
suit me.” 

‘ Well, it aint much in my line to say what 
a fellow ought or oughtn’t to do,”’ said young 
Chesterfield. ‘I’m not a marrying man my- 
self. I don’t pretend to understand that sort 
of thing you know. But Summerhayes aint a 
#poon, as everybody will allow. He knows 
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what he’s doing. Last time I was at Fonta- 
nel, I couldn’t make out for the life of me 
what Mrs. Clifford wanted with that new set 
of stables. She said they were preparing 
against Charley’s growing up. I thought 
somehow Summerhayes must have a hand in 
it, and it’s plain enough now.” 

‘* Well, he has done a great deal for her,’? 
said the rector ; ‘* he’s been a sort of unpaid 
steward at Fontanel. I dare say she didn’t 
know how to reward him otherwise. I be- 
lieve that’s the handiest way of making it up 
toa man in a lady’s fancy. It’s a dangerous 
kind of business to go on long ; but I don’t 
know that there’s anything to find fault with. 
She’s pretty and he’s not young ;—well, not 
exactly a young fellow, I mean,” said the 
rector, with a half apology. ‘I dare say 
they’ll do very well together. If poor Clif- 
ford had only made a sensible will—but for 
that nobody would have had any right to 
talk.’ 

** And what was poor Clifford’s will?” 
asked the stranger, with a polite yawn; 
‘¢ men don’t generally study their wife’s con- 
venience in a second marriage, in that docu- 
ment ; has the defunct been harder upon this 
lively lady than most husbands, or what’s 
wrong about his will?” 

** Deuced fool, sir,’’ cried the major ; ‘left 
her every farthing he had in the world, with- 
out settling a penny on those deuced children, 
or binding her up anyhow ; left her at thirty 
or 80, | suppose, with every penny he had in 
her hands. Never heard of suchanass. Of 
course that’s what Summerhayes means, but 
I can tell hit it wont be a bed of roses. 
They'll hate him like poison, these brats will 
—they’ll make parties against him—they’ll 
serve him so that he’ll be sick of his life. I 
know the whole business. He’s well enough 
off now, with his old father’s savings, and the 
manor-house, and nothing to do; but he’ll 
be a wretched man, mark my words, if he 
marries Fontanel with five children in it. It’s 
the maddest thing he ever did in his life.’’ 

‘The poor lady doesn’t seem to count for 
much,’’ said Mr. Temple. ‘‘ She’s a pretty 
nobody, I suppose.” 

Upon which vehement disclaimers rose from 
all the convives. ‘+ No, she was a charming 
woman,’’ Gossett said. ‘‘A dear, kind- 
hearted, good little soul,’’ said the rector. 
** Very well, as women go,”’ the major ad- 
mitted; while the two young men added 
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warmer, but equally vague commendations. 
« Yet none of you imagine she is being mar- 
ried for herself,” said the solitary individual, 
who did not belong to Summerhayes, with a 
little laugh at the perturbation he had caused. 
But nobody saw the fun of it: they went on 
with the discussion, ignoring Mr. Temple. 

‘¢ When a woman is in Mrs. Clifford’s posi- 
tion,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ it is nonsense to talk 
of her being married. She is active, she is 
no longer passive in such a business. She’s 
richer, she’s gooder, she’s handsomer, she’s 
better off every way than Tom Summerhayes. 
How she ever came to fancy him is the won- 
der to me.” 

‘* Deuced nonsense,”’ said the major ; “‘ why 
didn’t he marry off his sisters and set up snug 
for himself? He’s old enough to know bet- 
ter, that fellow is. There’s young Chester- 
field there, he’s at the time of life to make a 
fool of himself; but Summerhayes must be, 
let me see——”’ 

‘Don’t let us go into chronology,” said 
the rector. ‘‘ Poor little Mary, I hope she’ll 
be happy all the same. I married her to poor 
Clifford, and I dare say I’ll have this little 
business to do as well. I wish she had a 
brother, or an uncle, or some one to take that 
piece of duty off my hands. I think I will 
have one of my attacks, and go off to Malvern, 
and leave it, Spencer, to you.” 

‘¢ T wish she had an uncle or a brother for 
more than that,’’ said the doctor ; ‘ it ought 
to be seen to—the settlement and all that 
should be looked well into. I hope she’ll 
have her wits about her. Not that I mean 
to ascribe any mean motives to Tom Summer- 
hayes ; but still when there’s five children to 
be considered-——”’ 

‘¢ They'll kill him, sir,’’ said the major, 
with energy. ‘‘ He’ll not enjoy her money 
for long, mark my words ; they'll kill him in 
a year. I have only got this to say, sir,”’ 
continued the warrior, turning round upon 
Mr. Temple, who had ventured a remark not 
bearing on the present subject to the curate, 
‘if this income-tax is going to be kept up 
without any compensation, I’1l emigrate—it’s 
the only thing that remains for honest Eng- 
lishmen. After a life spent in the service of 
my country, I'll be driven to a colony, sir, in 
my old age. It’s more than the country can 
bear, and what’s better, it’s more than the 
country will bear. We'll have a revolution, 
by Jove! that’s what will come of all this 





taxing and paying; it’s not to be borne, sir, 
in a land that calls itself free.’’ 

Whereupon politics came into possession 
of the elders of the party, and young Ches- 
terfield resumed that tantalizing account of 
the Meet which made the poor curate sigh. 

Poor Mrs. Clifford ! she had but scant sym- 
pathy in those innumerable discussions, male 
and female, of which she was at present the 
subject, all in and about Summerhayes. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHAT THE CHILDREN HAD TO SAY. 

MeanwBizz little Loo, with another pair of 
big tears in her brown eyes, had been driven 
home in the wintry twilight over the frosty 
road, which rang to every stamp of her 
ponies’ heels in a way which would have ex- 
cited the little thing into positive enjoyment 
of the exhilarating sounds and sensations of 
rapid motion, had things been as usual. As 
it was, she sat wrapped up in a fur cloak, 
with her little veil over her face, watching 
the great trees glide past in the darkening, 
and turning her wistful looks now and then 
to the young winterly moon, which had 
strayed like a lost child into the midst of a 
whole covey of clouds, still crimsoned with 
reflections from the sunset. Loo’s little heart 
ached so, and she was so steadfastly deter- 
mined not to admit that it was aching, that 
she was almost glad to feel how chill her lit- 
tle feet were getting, and how benumbed the 
hand which was outside the fur cloak. She 
kept her little stiff fingers exposed to the 
frosty breeze all the same, and was rather 
glad of that sensation of misery which gave 
her a little excuse to herself for feeling un- 
happy. As the tinges of crimson stole out 
of the clouds, and the sky grew so wistfully, 
coldly clear around the moon, Fontanel came 
in sight, with lights in all its windows, 
twinkling through the trees in the long ave- 
nue, now one gleam, now another, as the lit- 
tle carriage drove on. There first of all was 
the great nursery window blazing with fire- 
light, where Loo meant to hold a little com- 
mittee as soon as she got in, and where she 
could so well picture ‘all of them”? in all 
their different occupations, populating all the 
corners of the familiar room. A little fur- 
ther on it was the window of mamma’s room, 
which lightened brightly out behind the bare 
branches of the great chestnut tree. What 
would the house be without mamma? the lit- 
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tle girl asked herself, and the great blobs of 
hot dew in her eyes fell upon her cold fingers. 
* Aren’t you well, Miss Loo? ”’ asked the old 
groom who drove her, and Loo made him a 
very sharp answer in the irritation of her 
troubled little heart. She ran into the light 
and comfort of the house with a perverse, 
childish misery which she did not understand. 
She would not let old William take her cloak 
from her, but threw it down, and stumbled 
over it, and stamped her little foot, and could 
have cried. Poor little Loo! she was sick at 
heart, and did not know what it meant. In- 
stead of going to her mother, as she usually 
did, she hastened up to the nursery where 
‘‘all of them ’’ were in a highly riotous con- 
dition at the moment, and where the dark- 
ness of her little face was unnoted by all but 
nurse, who took off her boots and warmed 
her feet, and did away with the only physi- 
cal reason Loo dared to pretend to as an ex- 
cuse for looking wretched. It was not very 
easy to look wretched in that room. By the 
side of the fire where a great log blazed was 
Harry, aged ten, with a great book clasped 
in his arms, and his cheeks and hair equally 
scorched and crimsoned with near vicinity to 
the flame. Little Mary, and Alf, the baby, 
were playing at the other end of the room. 
Alf was six, though he was the baby; but 
Mrs. Clifford was the kind of woman to love 
a pet, and the little fellow’s indignant man- 
hood was still smothered in long curls and 
lace tuckers. He avenged himself by exer- 
cising the most odious tyranny over his next 
jittle sister, who was baby’s slave. All this 
little company Loo looked round upon with 
mysterious looks. She herself was twelve, 
little and pale, with nothing particular about 
her but her eyes, and her temper, which 
had already made itself, unfortunately, felt 
through the house. She sat maturing her 
plans till she heard the clock strike, and saw 
that it would shortly be time to go to her 
mother in her dressing-room, as the Fontanel 
children always did before dinner. She im- 
mediately bestirred herself to her task. 

‘* Nurse,’’ said Loo, ‘‘ will you take these 
things down to mamma’s dressing-room, 
please, and tell her we will all come pres- 
ently ; and if you wish to go down-stairs, you 
may. I will take care of the children, and 
take them down to mamma.” 

‘*Thank you, Miss Loo; but there’s no- 
body to be at dinner but Mr. Summerhayes 
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and mademoiselle,and you’re all to go down,” 
said nurse; ‘ you’re too little to have the 
charge of Master Alf, and you’ve all got to 
be dressed, dears, for dessert.”’ 

‘Then you can come up whenI ring. I 
want the children by themselves,’’ said little 
Loo, with her imperious air. ‘‘ You can go 
away.” 

‘* You’re a deal too forward for such a lit- 
tle thing. I’ll speak to your ma, miss, I will,” 
said the offended nurse. ‘ At least I would 
if it was any good ; but as long as missis en- 
courages her like this;—O children dear, 
there’s changed times coming! You wont 
have the upper hand always; it’s a comfort 
to a poor servant anyhow, whatever it may 
be to other folks. I’m going, Miss Loo; and 
you’ll come up directly the very minute you 
leave your ma to be dressed.’’ 

Loo watched her to the door, and, skipping 
off her chair, closed it behind the dethroned 
guardian of the nursery. ‘‘ Now, children, 
come here, I want to speak to you all,’’ said 
the little princess. ‘‘ Mary, don’t be as great 
a baby as Alf; you are eight—you are almost 
a woman. Alf, come here and stand by me 
like a gentleman. Harry——”’ 

But Harry was not so easily roused. He 
had been lectured so long about scorching 
his face that he was now proof to all appeals. 
He had to be hunted up out of his corner, and 
the book skilfully tilted up and thrown out 
of his arms, which operation surprised Loo 
into a momentary laugh, of which she was 
much ashamed. ‘Harry! ’’ she cried, with 
redoubled severity, ‘it is no nonsense I'am 
going to talk of—it is something very serious. 
O children! ’’ exclaimed the elder sister, as 
Alf jumped upon Harry’s back, and the two 
had a harmless scuffle in continuation of that 
assault which had roused Harry. ‘ O chil- 
dren ! ’’ cried Loo, who had laughed in spite 
of herself, now bursting into quick tears of 
impatience and vexation. ‘You play and 
play and think of nothing else—and you wont 
let me talk to you of what’s going to happen 
to mamma.”’ 

‘What is it?” cried Harry, opening a pair 
of great bright eyes, and coming hastily to his 
sister’s side. Alf asked “‘ What is it? ”’ too, 
and placed himself on the other hand. As 
for Mary, she was frightened and stood a lit- 
tle apart, ready to rush off to her mother, or 
to ring for nurse, or to do anything else that 
the exigency might demand. 
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*¢Do you remember what mamma said to 


us when we were in the dining-room on Sun- 


day after dinner, when Tom —I mean Mr. 
Summerhayes was there—when he kissed us 
all?’ said Loo, with a little red spot sud- 
denly glowing out upon one indignant little 
cheek. ‘ 

‘‘ She said he was going to be a father to 
us,’’ said Harry, rather stolidly. 

‘‘ And we didn’t know what it meant,’’ 
said little Mary, breaking in eagerly, ‘‘ but 
nurse told me afterwards. It means that 
mamma is going to be married to Cousin Tom. 
Oh, wont it be queer? Shall we have to call 
him papa, Loo? I shall never recollect, Iam 
sure.” 

Loo gazed with eyes growing larger and 
larger in the face of her insensible sister. 
Then seeing Mary’s arm on the top of the 
great nursery fender, Loo, we are sorry to 
say, was 50 far betrayed by her resentment 
as to thrust little Mary violently away with 
a sob of passion. They all looked at her with 
wondering eyes. 

**Q, you stupid, stupid children!” cried 
the poor little heroine, ‘don’t you know 
mamma, though she is so pretty, is not a 
young lady like other people that are going 
to be married ; don’t you know people talk 
about it, and laugh at her, and say she is 
foolish? I have heard them do it!’’ cried 
Loo. ‘I heard them in Summerhayes to- 
day talking and scolding about our mamma. 
She knows best what to do—better than all 
of them. She will never be unkind to us, or 
stop loving us. Oh, only think if she knew 
that people said such things—it would kill 
her! I heard them, and I thought I should 
have died. And now, children,’’ said Loo, 
solemnly, ‘‘ what we’ve got to do is to go 
down to mamma, not jumping or making a 
noise like great babies, but quiet and seri- 
ous ; and to tell her that she is to do what 
she thinks best, and never mind what people 
say; and that we—we,’’ sobbed the little 
girl, vainly trying to preserve her compos- 
ure, as she brought out word after word with 
@ gush of tears—‘‘ we'll stand by her and 
trust in her, and never believe anything. 
That is what we must go and say.” 

After she had finished her speech Loo fell 
into a little passion of crying, in which she 
partly lost the slight murmurs and remon- 
strances of her calmer and wondering audi- 
ence ; but passion as usual carried the day. 
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When Mrs. Clifford’s bell rang the children 
went down-stairs, looking rather scared, in 
a kind of procession, Loo coming last with 
Alf, who had to be held tightly by the hand 
lest he should break out into gambols, and 
destroy all the solemnity of the proceeding. 
Mrs. Clifford was sitting by the fire when 
they went in, in an attitude of thought. The 
candles were not lighted, and it was very easy 
to suppose that mamma herself looked sad, and 
was quite ina state of mind to be thus ad- 
dressed. Harry and Mary, rather ashamed 
of themselves, were already carrying on a 
quiet scuffle at the door when Loo came up 
to them. ‘‘ You go first, Harry,’’—‘‘ No, 
you,”’ they were saying to each other. ‘0, 
you stupid, stupid children, you have no 
feeling !”” cried Loo, bitterly, as she swept 
past them. Mrs. Clifford looked up with a 
smile, and held out her hand, which she ex- 
pected to be grasped immediately by a crowd 
of little fingers, but the mother’s looks were 
dreamy to-night, and some one else was be- 
fore her children in her thoughts, She was 
startled when she felt Loo’s little cold hand 
put into hers, and woke up and pushed her 
chair back from the fire to look at the little 
things who stood huddled together before 
her. ‘‘What is the matter?” said Mrs. Clif- 
ford. 

‘<Q mamma, mamma!”’’ cried Loo; her 
poor little voice grew shrill, notwithstanding 
all her efforts. She had to make a pause, 
and to preserve her dignity had to let Alf 
go, who immediately went off to ride on the 
arm of the sofa, and compromise the serious- 
ness of the scene. ‘‘ O mamma, dear,’’ said 
Loo, féeling that no time was to be lost, 
‘* we have come to say that we will never be- 
lieve anything ; that we know you love us, 
and will always love us—and—and—we be- 
lieve in you ; O mamma, we believe in you, 
and we will always stand by you, if every- 
body in the world were on the other side.” 

Here Loo fell, choking with tears and pas- 
sion, on her mother’s footstool, and laid her 
poor little head, which ached with cold and 
crying, on Mrs. Clifford’s lap. The mother’s 
eyes had woke up out of all their dreaming. 
Perhaps it was as well the candles were not 
lighted. That cheek which the widow 
screened with her hand was as crimson and 
hot as Harry’s had been reading over the fire. 
She was glad Loo’s keen eyes were hidden 
upon her lap; she blushed, poor, tender 
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woman as she was, before her children. The 
little woman-daughter was dreadful to her 
mother at the moment—a little female judge, 
endued with all the awfulness of nature ; 
shaming the new love in her mature heart. 

‘¢ What does all this mean, children?” 
said Mrs. Clifford, trying to be a little angry, 
to conceal the shock she had received. 

‘QO, please, mamma, it’s Loo,”’ cried Mary, 
frightened. ‘‘ She made us come ; it was one 
of her passions.” 

‘* No, it was not one of her passions,”’ said 
Harry, who was Loo’s champion ; ‘ it was 
to tell mamma we would always stand by 
her; and so I will,’’ cried the boy on his 
own account, kindling up, ‘if there were 
any robbers or anything—for I’m the eldest 
son when Charley’s at school.’’ 

Loo heard this where she lay, with her 
head on her mother’s lap ; she was incapable 
of speech or motion almost, but she could not 
but groan with impatience over the stupidity 
of the children ; and Alf was riding loudly 
on the arm of the sofa, shouting to his imag- 
inary horse. Loo gathered herself up witha 
blush upon her cheeks ; it did not enter her 
head to imagine that her mother blushed 
much more hotly and violently when the little 
face unfolded itself slowly out of her lap. 

*‘ Hush! Loo, don’t say any more,”’ said 
Mrs. Clifford; then with a little effort the 
mother put her arm round the child and drew 
her close. ‘ I understand what you mean— 
but you must not say any more,” she said ; 
then she stooped down her hot cheek upon 
that wet one of poor Loo. ‘ We shall all 
be very happy, I hope,’’ said Mrs. Clifford 
in the dark, in her little daughter’s ear. ‘I 
am doing it—for—for all your sakes, dear. 
He will stand by you and me, and all of us, 
Loo. I hope we shall be—very happy—hap- 
pier even than we are now,” said Mrs. Clif- 
ford with a faint little tremble in her voice 
and quiver at her heart. When she had 
kissed Loo, and the child had gone away to 
compose herself, poor Mary, the mother, sat 
for a long time looking into the fire with a 
terrible misgiving upon her—‘ happier even 
than we are now.” Ah! just then she had 
been so happy—all well in the prosperous, 
plentiful house; not an ache or a ‘trouble 
that she knew of among all her children ; not 
a single look of love dimmed to her yet by 
her resolution; and the new love, sweet as 
any girl’s dream, restoring to her firmament 





all the transitory, delicious lights of youth. 
Somehow that prospect darkened under a 
strange cloud of alarm and shame when the 
mother felt her cheeks flush at the look of 
her woman-child. ‘‘Iam doing it for—all 
their sakes,’’ she tried to say to herself; but 
her innocence grew like guilt, as she felt in 
her heart that this pretence was not true. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HER OWN THOUGHTS. 

Mrs. Currrorp had not much time to think 
that night, and the impression went off her 
when she was in her lover’s company—which 
was very nearly always ; for, long before this 
had been thought of, Tom Summerhayes had 
been the soul of everything at Fontanel. She 
had come so gradually to consult him about 
everything—to take his counsel upon small 
and great that happened—that it seemed 
only natural now that he should belong to 
her ; but after Loo’s little scene a variety of 
annoyances came upon Mary—indications of 
the world’s opinion—evidences that it did 
not seem so natural to other, people as to her- 
self. Even Charley’s schoolboy letter was 
rather dreadful to his mother. The boy be- 
stowed his approbation upon her match, and 
was to stand by her, too, in Loo’s very vein ; 
and the mother felt more humbled by thus 
obtaining the consent of her children than 
she would have been by the sacrifice of all 
she had in the world. Still it never came 
into her head to give up her marriage—never, 
perhaps, till a day or two before, when 
things were much too far advanced for any 
drawing back, and when she sat alone by her 
fire, with her desk open before her, late at 
night, when all the household were asleep. 
In her desk were various little matters which 
had been treasures to Mary Clifford. She 
took them out with trembling hands—a 
withered flower, given to her, oh, so long 
ago, when she was little more than a child, 
and preserved with girlish romance ; a little 
ring made of hair, which she had worn in 
her days of betrothal; a little faded draw- 
ing, made by herself at the same period, of 
her early lover ; and last and most impor- 
tant of all, some letters—not many, but very 
tender—the love-letters of her youth. How 
she had cried over them many a sad day after 
her Harry died ; how she had gradually for- 
gotten them again and left them in their safe 


‘concealment; how of late she had rather 
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avoided the place where they were, and 
shrank from touching the little desk that 
contained them ; and now, at last, upon the 
eve of her second wedding, here they were 
all spread out before her, to be disposed of 
somehow. Mary’s treasures! she had heard 
them called so—had called them so herself. 
What were they now ! ‘ 
Poor, little, soft, tender-hearted woman! 
There was no passion in her. She was in 
love with all her heart, but it was affectiou- 
ately, not passionately, or else she never could 
have opened that desk. She took out the 
flower, and cried, and looked at it ; then, with 
a hasty impulse, put it softly on the fire, and 
watched it blaze into sudden ashes, and cried 
again, and felt guilty to her heart. ‘I was 
such a child,” she said to herself in her tears, 
and took a kind of melancholy comfort from 
thinking ‘how young she had been when she 
was firsta bride. Then she looked at her own 
drawing, which was not the least like him, 
and thought with a compunction of her Harry. 
Poor Harry! All this bright house, all these 
dear children, were his as well as hers; but 
he was put away in the family vault, poor 
fellow, and nothing was henceforward to be- 
long to him in this living world—not even 
the name he had given her, not her thoughts, 
not any of her heart. She cried over that too 
like the rest. She put up the ring ina little 
parcel for Loo—she laid aside the portrait for 
little Harry. She tried to indemnify him by 
making over all those little mementoes, which 
it troubled her to look at, to his children. 
Then she took up the bundle of yellow let- 
ters and timidly opened one of them, and read 
a few sentences: There she read of the young 
love that was never to die, never to know 
change. Poor Mary put them away again 
with a sob almost of terror, and hastily 
locked up the desk, and resolved to put it 
away somewhere out of sight. She could not 
examine any further into those ‘ treasures ’’ 
which had become ghosts. She drew her 
chair to the fire, and shivered in her thoughts. 
She was a simple-minded woman, not wise, 
but moved by every wind of feeling. It came 
to her mind just then to recollect how, in her 
first widowhood, she had taken comfort from 
the thought that Harry was near and saw her 
tears for him, and knew how faithful her 
poor heart was. Now that thought was too 
much for Mary’s strength. She gave a cry 
of helpless terror when it occurred to her. 





Alas, for that immortality of union which 
comforts the heart of grief! What if Harry 
met her at the very gates of heaven when she 
got there, and claimed her, she who was go- 
ing to heanother man’s bride? Sitting alone 
in the night, with all the household asleep, 
and such thoughts for companions, it was not 
wonderful if a panic seized upon Mrs. Clif- 
ford’s heart. Poor Harry, who had loved 
her s0 well, appeared like a pursuing spectre 
to the soft little woman. If it was true that 
she belonged to him forever and ever, how 
could she dare to love Tom Summerhayes? and 
if she did not belong to him forever and ever 
—he who had loved her to the end, and had 
never done anything to forfeit her affection— 
what was the hereafter, the heaven where 
love, it appeared, could not be immortal? 
These fancies wrung poor Mary’s heart. She 
did not know any answer to make to them. 
The question put by the Sadducees nohow an- 
swered her case. She who blushed before 
her children, how could she ever look Harry 
in the face? She felt herself an infidel, trem- 
bling and crying over that everlastingness 
which had once given her such consolation. 
That Harry could ever cease to love her, na- 
ture contradicted as impossible. He was in 
heaven, far off, unseen, fixed in solemn un- 
changeableness in all the elevation of love and 
grief he died in, never to alter ; and she? 
Step by step unconsciously that eleva- 
tion of grief and love had died away from her 
in the changing human days, and now here 
she sat weeping, trembling, thinking with 
awe of Harry, wondering how he would claim 
her hereafter, how she ‘could dare name his 
name when she was another man’s wife. 
Poor little trembling soul! She stole away 
to bed when she could bear it no longer, and © 
sought refuge in sleep with the tears still in 
her eyes, some grand and desperate resolution 
of making a sacrifice of herself being in her 
mind, as was natural. She had troubled 
dreams, and woke up quite unrefreshed in the 
morning, which was very unlucky that day 
of all others, because the lawyers were com- 
ing, and all her business affairs were to be 
settled before her marriage. However, Mrs, 
Clifford could not remember at her first wak- 
ing what it was which had thrown .such a 
cloud upon her; and when her thoughts of 
the previous night did return to her mind, 
they were neither so intolerable nor 80 urgent 
as they had been. In the daylight, somehow, 
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those gates of heaven, at which Harry might 
be standing to claim her, looked a very far 
way off to the bride of Tom Summerhayes— 
there was no such immediate. certainty of 
Harry’s existence anyhow, or of the kind of 
interest he might take in her proceedings ; 
and the philosophy of the question did not 
recur to her mind with those puzzling and 
hopeless speculations. She was a great deal 
more content to accept the present and to 
postpone the future—to let hereafter take 
care of itself—than she had been at night. 
She put away the desk with Harry’s letters 
in a dark vacant upper shelf of a bookcase in 
her own dressing-room; there, where she 
could not even see it, it would no longer wit- 
ness against her. It was a sunny morning, 
and the children came in all fresh and rosy to 
say their prayers, and there was a note from 
Mr. Summerhayes on the’ breakfast-table, 
naming the hour at which the law people 
were to arrive. Mrs. Clifford had recovered 
her color and her spirits before they came ; 
she was a little agitated, and loooked very 
pretty in the commotion of her heart. Hers 
was a position very peculiar and interesting, 
as Mr. Gateshead himself, the old family so- 
licitor, suggested, as he read over the deed she 
was tosign. He was perfectly pleased with 
the arrangements altogether, and said that 
Mr. Summerhayes had behaved most honor- 
ably and in the most gentlemanly way. It 
was very clear that his motives were not mer- 
cinary. The deed Mrs. Clifford had to sign 
was one by which Fontanel and all its de- 
pendencies was settled upon her eldest son, 
she retaining the life-interest in it which her 
husband had meant her to have. Mr. Sum- 
merhayes, who had been brought up for the 
bar, had himself advised Mr. Gateshead in 
the drawing up of this important document. 
The new bridegroom was anxiously solicitous 
that the children should be portioned and the 
property distributed exactly as the family 
agent, who knew poor Clifford’s mind, would 
have advised him to settle it; and the deed 
was irrevocable and framed in the most care- 
ful manner, so that no ingenuity of the law 
could make it assailable hereafter. It was 
80 rigid in all its provisions that poor Mary 
wavered a little over it. She thought it 
scarcely fair that he should be shut out en- 
tirely from every interest in all this wealth, 
which, at the present moment, belonged ab- 
solutely to herself. It was Mr. Summerhayes 
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himself who put, with a certain gentle force, 
the pen into her hands, and pointed exactly 
to the spot where she was to sign. ‘I have 
you, Mary,”’ he said in her ear, a8 he leant 
over her to keep the parchment steady ; and 
Mary Clifford signed away all her power and 
secured her children’s rights, with ‘a smile 
on hér lip and a tear in her eye,”’ feeling to 
her heart the delicious flattery. What she 
possessed was nothing to him—he had her, 
and a kingdom could not make him happier. 
So said the tone of his whisper, the glance of 
his eye, and the echo of her heart. This liv- 
ing Love which stood by her side, securing so 
carefully that Harry Clifford’s wealth should 
go to Harry Clifford’s heirs, and seeking only 
herself for its own, completely swallowed up 
poor Clifford’s ghost, if that forlorn spirit 
might by chance be cognizant of what was 
passing. Mary remembered no more her 
qualms and misgivings ; and the prospect be- 
fore her—now that the very children had got 
used to it, had ceased either to oppose or to 
stand by her, and had fallen into natural ex- 
citement about the approaching festivities, 
the guests who were to be at Fontanel, the 
new dresses, the great event about to happen 
—looked as bright as the glowing day. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MARRIAGE, 


FontTanE received a considerable party of 
guests for the marriage. Miss Laura and 
Miss Lydia, who were to be at the head of 
aflairs while the new Mrs. Summerhayes was 
absent on her wedding tour, arrived two days 
before, that they might get into the ways of 
the place, and know what was required of 
them, which was not very much, for Mary 
was but a languid housekeeper. Then there 
were two aunts, an uncle, and some cousins 
of Mrs. Clifford, none of whom in the least 
approved of the match, though decorum and 
curiosity and kindness prompted them to 
countenance poor Mary in her foolishness, 
notwithstanding their general surprise, like 
Miss Harwood, that she had not the sense to 
know when she was well off. Then there 
was Charley from Eton, who had grown so 
much lately, that his mother blushed more 
than ever when he kissed her and said some- 
thing kind about her marriage. These were 
not pleasant days for poor Mrs. Clifford, 
She knew in her heart that nobody particu- 
larly approved of her, not even Tom’s sisters 
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—that people were saying it was just what 
was to be expected, and that a woman left at 
her age with so much property in her hands 
was sure to make a fool of herself. She 
knew that the ladies when they got together 
had little conversations over her—that one 
wondered why she could not make herself 
happy with these dear children and another 
with this fine place—and that a third mused 
what poor Mr. Clifford would have said could 
he have known. Poor Mary was very thank- 
ful when the day dawned on her wedding- 
morning—she was glad, as brides seldom are, 
of the arrival of the fated moment which was 


- to place things beyond the reach of censure 


or criticism, and relieve her from her purga- 
tory. The rector of Summerhayes had not 
heen called on to do that piece of duty. The 
bridegroom luckily had a friend whose privi- 
lege it was ; and still more luckily there was 
a little old disused church within the grounds 
of Fontanel in which the ceremony was to be 
performed, without the necessity of encoun- 
tering the gaze and remarks of the village. 
It was not intended to be a pretty wedding 
or to put on those colors of joy which be- 
come the espousals of youth. Mingled and 
complicated, as are the thoughts of middle 
age, were the feelings of the two who stood 
side by side before the bare rural altar. The 
bridegroom was slight and tall in figure, with 
a careless, languid air, through which occa- 
sionally a little gleam of excitement sparkled. 
If you watched him closely you could see 
that his mind was no way absorbed with the 
ceremonial of his marriage. The quick, sud- 
den glance here and there under his eyelids, 
of those cold but clear gray eyes, turned in- 
quiringly to everything within his range. 
He read in the looks of the clergyman, even 
while he pronounced the nuptial blessing, 
what his opinion was of the entire transac- 
tion. He penetrated the mask of propriety 
in which the bride’s relations concealed their 
feelings—he investigated with oft-repeated 
momentary glances the face of Charley, who 
stood in his Etonian certainty of manhood, 
premature but not precocious, near his moth- 
er’s side. Mr. Summerhayes even scanned, 
when all was over, the downcast countenance 
of Loo, who stood behind, watching with 
stout endurance, and resolute not to ery dur- 
ing the entire ceremony. What was the 
meaning which lay in those quick, furtive 
darts of the bridegroom’s eve it was impos- 





sible to say ; his closest friend could not have 
elucidated this strange secret by-play, of 
which nobody in the company was conscious, 
except, perhaps, one child ; but one thing it 
proved at any rate, that his heart at this spe- 
cial moment was not engrossed, to the exclu- 
sion of everything else, by his bride. 

Mary was much less mistress of herself. 
She cried quietly under her veil as she stood 
and listened to the familiar words. She re- 
peated those that fell to her with alittle shiver. 
In her heart she could not but feel what a 
terrible act she was completing as she vowed 
her love and obedience over again, and sepa- 
rated her future from her past. But Mary, 
with her downcast eyes, was insensible to 
everybody’s opinion at that moment. Had 
she been standing in a wilderness she could 
not have felt more isolated. She was con- 
scious only of her new husband by her side 
—of an indistinct figure before her—of God 
above and around, a kind of awful shadow 
looking on. Mr. Summerhayes was aware 
of her tears, and they moved kim so that his 
color heightened involuntarily, and he pressed 
her hand with a warning pressure -when it 
came to that part of the ceremony. But 
Mary herself was not aware that she was cry- 
ing till she felt this touch of remonstrance, 
which startled her back into consciousness. 
Such was this marriage, at which, as at other 
marriages, people looked on with various 
shades of sympathy and criticism, and which, 
with all its concealed terrors and outward re- 
joicing, was the free act of hearts uncoerced 
and acting only at their own pleasure—a 
free act, suggested by no third party, unless, 
perhaps, it might happen to be a certain 
grim, inflexible Fate who, if the reins are 
but yielded to her for a moment, pursues her 
victim through a throng of inevitable conse- 
quences. But perhaps, when a woman is be- 
ing married hike Mary Clifford, it is a kind 
of comfort to her to feel as if she could not 
help herself, rather than to know that she is 
entering all these new dangers voluntarily, 
and in obedience to nobody’s will but her 
own. 

‘‘ Well, I am sure, I wish them every com- 
fort in life,’? said Miss Harwood, as she 
stood leaning on her brother’s arm at the 
hall door of Fontanel, watching the carriage 
drive off which contained the happy pair. 
‘‘She can’t feel much like a bride, poor 
thing, leaving all these children behind her. 
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I am sure I wish her every happiness. I 
hope she’ll never live to repent it,’’ said Miss 
Harwood, with a sigh. 

“Don’t be spiteful,” said the rector. 
“This is not a time for such ill-omened 
wishes. It’s a very suitable match, and J 
wish them joy.” 

‘¢Q Mr. Harwood,’’ said Miss Laura, 
taking up her position at the rector’s other 
side, thus effecting a natural separation from 
Mary’s relations, who were comparing senti- 
ments a little apart from the Summerhayes 
party—‘‘a suitable match! when dear Tom 
is well known to represent the oldest family 
in the county, and might have married any- 
body~not to say a word against dear Mary, 
who is our sister now, and such a sweet crea- 
ture. But O, Mr. Harwood,’ cried Miss 
Lydia, who had interposed, as usual, ‘ to 
talk of a suitable match !’’ 

‘‘There are no suitable matches now-a- 
days. I don’t believe in’em, by Jove !”’ said 
Major Aldborough, who, with eyes slightly 
reddened by champagne, was watching the 
carriage just then disappearing down the 
avenue. 

‘* But there might be, major,” said Miss 
Lydia, so softly that her sister could not take 
up the meek remark. 

The major only answered ‘ By Jove!” 
under his breath. He was startled by the 
close vicinity—the gentle look—the mild 
suggestion. He moved a little away in a 
momentary panic. There was never any tell- 
ing, as he said to himself, what these women 
might mean. 

‘* Tt is so strange to be left in charge of the 
house,” said Miss Laura, ‘ it gives one such 
a funny feeling. I don’t know how in the 
world we shall do with all the responsibility ; 
but dear Mary insisted upon it, you know— 
though I am sure Mrs. Tansey would have 
been much more suitable for the head of the 
table than one of us, who are so inexperi- 
enced,’’ cried Miss Lydia ; ‘* but dear Mary 
thought it best for the children’s sake. I 
hope, dear Mrs. Tansey, you don’t mind be- 
ing our guest,’’ proceeded the sisterly duet ; 
‘« dear Mary thought it of sueh importance 
that the children should get used to us— 
though they know us perfectly well, still 
things are all so different ; though other- 
wise, of course, she would so much have pre- 
ferred you.” 

‘Qh, pray, don’t think it necessary to 
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apologize for my niece to me, Miss Summer- 
hayes,” said the offended aunt. ‘‘ Mary has 
consulted her own inclinations, and so long 
as she is happy, that is all we can possibly 
want of her. I think she is quite right to 
make friends, if she can, in her new family. 
She knows she can always calculate upon us 
if she ever wants any service,”’ added the 
bride’s relation, with a slight heightening of 
color and the ghost of a courtesy. The Miss 
Summerhayes were not unequal to the emer- 
gency. 

‘* We all know how much poor dear Mary 
is liked among her own friends,’’ cried Miss 
Lydia. ‘Your dear girls were so fond of 
her last year when they spent such a long 
time at Fontanel ; and dear Mary has such a 
taste in presents,” said Miss Laura, coming 
in so cagerly that she began out of breath. 
‘““We have gone shopping with her often 
when she was buying her little souvenirs. I 
hope you don’t think it will make any differ- 
ence now she is married again. She is so 
affectionate ; but as for wanting services from 
anybody, that is very unlikely,” resumed the 
elder sister, “‘ now she has dear Tom. Dear 
Tom is so very devoted,” said Miss Laura, 
breaking in headlong. ‘‘ You would think 
she was only eighteen to see all the attention 
he pays her. It is quite sweet to see them, 
like two turtle-doves.’’ 

Such being the conversation that succeeded 
immediately upon the departure of the bridal 
pair, it is not to be supposed that the dinner- 
table was spread with a very joyful feast, or 
that the evening was spent in much happiness. 
Mary’s relations, who had up to this time felt 
themselves much at ease at Fontanel, kept 
greatly by themselves during the remainder 
of the wedding-day. ‘Their occasional min- 
glings with the Summerhayes party called 
forth bursts of smart dialogue, more exciting 
than amiable, and the opposing sides con- 
tended much for the notice of Loo and the 
other children, when they came down-stairs 
in their new dresses after dinner. - It made 
little Loo’s heart-sick to feel herself enfolded 
in the embraces of Miss Lydia and Laura on 
one side, and then to be talked to and admon- 
ished by Aunt Tansey on the other, who 
hoped she would be a good girl, and a great 
comfort to her poor mother. The children 
could not tell what to make of the aspect of 
affairs. Mamma gone, who was the sun and 
centre of the domestic world, and already a 
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new rule and vague possibilities of change in 
the startled house. Down-stairs, among the 
servants, though the means of merry-making 
were plentiful, this threatening cloud was 
even more apparent. A new master, known 
to like “‘his own way,’ was an alarming 
shadow impending over the little community 
hitherto mildly and liberally governed by 
the mistress, whom her servants could scarce- 
ly forgive for the step she had taken. 
‘* With five lovely children and every blessin’ 
as this world could afford,” as the house- 
keeper said, shaking her troubled head. 
The new husband by no means ranked among 
the blessings of Providence to the mistress 
of Fontanel in anybody’s judgment, and no- 
where was Mary’s rash act resented more 
warmly than in the servants’ hall. 

‘* But, Loo,” said Etonian Charley, next 
morning, when Aunt Tansey and all her be- 
longings had left Fontanel, and everything 
had fallen under the restless sway of the 
Miss Summerhayes, ‘‘ I’m not going to put 
up with all this. You said we were to stand 
up for mamma; you mean we are only to 
pretend to stand up for mamma, you little 


humbug. Now that’s not my meaning,” 
said the heir of Fontanel. ‘I’m not going 
to make believe that I think she’s done right, 
when Idon’t. I am going to swallow Cousin 
Tom right out,” cried the boy, not without 
a little flush on his face. ‘It’s a little awk- 
ward, to be sure, to know what to call him— 
but look here, Loo—I mean to stand by my 
mother without any humbug. I mean to 
think she’s done the very best for us all, and 
for herself too; and if she don’t think the 
same when she comes back, I’ll try to make 
her ; and if you look black, as you’re look- 
ing, you’re not the little brick I took you for, 
and I wont have anything more to do with 
you, Loo.” 

‘©O Charley, I am not half as good as you 
are,” cried the admiring little sister, looking 
up to him with tearful eyes. Charley’s res- 
olution acted like a charm upon the house in 
general ; and so, with a gradually improving 
temper, though much pressed and fretted by 
Miss Laura and Miss Lydia, the nursery and 
the servants’ hall, and all the dependencies 
of Fontanel, waited for the advent of the new 
master and the return of Mrs. Summerhayes. 





Picrorta History: Junius.—The London 
Magazine for Feb. 1770, contains what is called 
on the title-page a ‘‘ Portrait of the celebrated 
Junius.’’ Junius, as there represented, is dressed 
in a clergyman’s gown, seated, and reading a 
MS. of the ‘‘ Letter to the King ;’’ with Lord 
George Sackville on his left, and Edmund Burke 
on his right, apparently suggesting some altera- 
tion. About Lord George and Burke there can 
be no doubt ; both are leaning on the table—the 
forefinger of the one touching a letter addressed, 
“For Ld. G. S—k—lle,’’ and the arm of the 
other resting on a volume lettered ‘‘ Sublime and 
Beautiful.’ But who was meant for Junius? 
Of course, who was the writer of the Letters is not 
here the question ; but simply, Who was assumed 
to have been the writer? There have been some 
wild conjectures on the subject, with which I need 
not trouble you. But by way of help to a con- 
jecture, I would ask, was this clergyman meant 
for Dr. John Butler, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, 
translated to Hereford? In an anonymous letter 
to George Grenville, in 1764 (Gren. Corr., ii. 
830), the writer warns the minister against Dr. 
Butler ; and describes him as ‘a particular 
friend of the infamous Wilkes, with whom he 
lived in the closest connection two summers at 
Winchester, whilst he was engaged on the Worth 
Briton.’’ It is known that, from the first ap- 
pointment, Butler was called ‘‘ Lord George Ger- 
maine’s Bishop ;’’ and we learn, from Mr. C. 
Butler (Reminis., i. 86), that to the last Wilkes’s 
‘*suspicions fell on Dr. Butler, Bishop of Here- 
ford.’’—JWotes and Queries. P.H.S. 





Digestion OF Mentat Foop.—In an amusing 
article upon the ‘‘ Physicians and Surgeons of a 
By-gone Generation,’’ a foreign journal describes 
Abernethy conversing thus with a certain patient: 
‘*T opine,’’ said he, ‘* that more than half your 
illness arises from too much reading.’? On my 
answering that my reading was chiefly history, 
which amused while it instructed, he replied: 
‘That is no answer to my objection. At your 
time of life, a young fellow should endeavor to 
strengthen his constitution, and lay in a stock of 
health. Besides, too much reading never yet 
made an able man. It is not so much the extent 
or amount of what we read that serves us, as 
what we assimilate and make our own. It is 
that, to use an illustration borrowed from m 
profession, that constitutes the clyle of the mind. 
I have always found that really indolent men, 
men of what I would call flabby intellects, are 
great readers. It is far easier to read than to 
think, to reflect, or to observe ; and these fellows, 
not having learned to think, cram themselves 
with the ideas or the words of others. This they 
call study, but it is not so, In my own profes- 
sion, I have observed that the greatest rhen were 
not the mere readers—but the men who observed,, 
who reflected, who fairly thought out an idea. 
To learn to reflect and observe is a grand desider- 
atum fora young man. John Hunter owed to 
his power of observation that fine discrimination, 
that keen judgment, that intuitiveness which he 
possessed in a greater degree than any of the sur- 
geons of his time.’’ ; 
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From The Saturday Review. 
TROLLOPE’S TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES.* 


Tuere are some collections of works of art 
which consist almost entirely of the sketches 
which great painters have made as studies 
for large paintings. Very often, too, the 
painter has had no intention of workifg his 
sketch up into a great painting, but has 
meant it to be only something done to satisfy 
the whim of the moment, or to ascertain what 
the effect would be of some new feat of artistic 
skill, or fherely to keep his hand in practice. 
But although the angel, or girl, or baby who 
forms the subject of the sketch may have no 
particular object, yet if it comes from the 
pencil of a great master, connoisseurs value 
it highly, both on account of its intrinsic 
merits and also because it shows the versatil- 
ity of the man they admire. They like to 
know how he works, and how many of his 
first ideas he has thought worthy or unwor- 
thy of being reproduced on the permanent 
canvas. Mr. Trollope’s tales, a second series 
of which is now published, have the same 
sort of interest. He is a great master in one 
particular branch of fiction. In many other 
branches he is also successful, but in one he 
stands without a rival. He alone can de- 
scribe young ladies — and especially young 
ladies in a state of flirtation or love—as they 
really are, or at least as they really seem to 
a calm, dispassionate observer. He can sketch 
their characters, and paint their ways, and 
reveal their thoughts, and make them natu- 
ral, pleasant, and easy—not painting them as 
at all too good, or discreet, or wise, and yet 
throwing over them the air of being ladies, 
and making us respect them while we are 
amused by them. Above all, he can describe 
proposals. He can make them in all sorts 
of forms, and have them rejected or accepted’ 
with every description of appropriate remark. 
This is a great feat. It is almost as hard to 
write a good proposal about imaginary peo- 
ple as to make one in the flesh to a real girl. 
Mr. Trollope, however, almost always suc- 
ceeds ; but he succeeds because he takes great 
pains, and does not shrink from going at con- 
siderable detail into all that is said, or should 
be said, or might be said on such occasions. 
Nor does he succeed in his larger works with- 
out making many minor efforts which give 

* Tales of all Countries. 
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him practice, and allow him to try on asmall 
scale whether a particular sort of young lady, 
going through a particular sort of love-mak- 
ing, is likely to answer in one of his more 
important productions. Brummel’s servant 
was met coming down-stairs with three dozen 
white cravats, each slightly ‘crumpled, and 
said, ‘* These are our failures.’”’ It would be 
too strong to say of these Tales of all Coun- 
tries that they are Mr. Trollope’s failures, 
but they are such first faint sketches of 
young ladies in different states of mind, and 
behaving in different ways to young gentle- 
men, as he has not cared to work out at length 
in a serial. 

One specimen is that of a young lady whose 
father is a clergyman in Devonshire, and 
who is called the Parson’s Daughter of Ox- 
ney Colne. She is a study of a girl at once 
reserved and quiet, and yet full of passion 
and of high pride, and all her qualities are 
brought out by her loving and agreeing to 
marry a gay young captain whose fate leads 
him to the simple region where she dwells. 
At first he is desperately in love; but she 
is sensible and cautious, and although she 
likes him, she bids him go to the gay world 
for a few months before he makes up his mind 
that he would like a country girl. He re- 
turns enamored as ever, and meets her as she 
is walking alone on a fine summer evening. 
There is no attempt on the part of the writer 
to shun the conversation which must ensue. 
Mr. Trollope quite revels in putting out in 
full, and in the detail of question and an- 
swer observed in Blue Books, all that the gen- 
tleman has to say to the lady, and all that the 
lady has to say to the gentleman. The lady 
is jocose and trifling at first, and will not give 
him a serious answer; but at last he brings 
her to give an answer, and then, when she 
has once confessed her love, she allows her 
hidden passion free play and lets him know 
how she idolizes him. Thus ends the long 
summer day; but when this gallant captain 
retires to his bed, he thinks over his wooing, 
and begins to be not quite sure that he is as 
happy a8 he thought he was. He is a little 
doubtful whether she will do in London, and, 
forgetting her long reserve and hesitation, he 
has an uneasy feeling that she has been a lit- 
tle too demonstrative in telling how she loves 
him. Impetuous young ladies may undoubt- 
edly read this story with profit ; and the par- 





son’s daughter is quite ready to repair her 
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mistake when, in the course of a day or two, 
she begins to perceive that her lover has a 
certain air of patronage in his manner to her, 
and conveys an impression that he thinks he 
is doing rather a magnanimous thing. She 
is quiet for a day or two, to make sure that 
she is not misjudging him, but then she fires 
up, and tells him that she gives him quite as 
much as he can give her, for she gives him 
her. heart, and nothing but hearts are of 
worth. Next morning she follows up the 
stroke by ordering him to go with her to a 
summer-house, where she explains to him her 
views, and offers to release him from his en- 
gagement. She could not even then believe 
that he would not be overpowered by so great 
a blow; but he quietly says, ‘‘ With all my 
heart,’’ and so all is over between them. It 
is a nice touch of art that, before she leaves 
him, she takes his hand and kisses it. These 
are the sort of touches which make us imag- 
ine, or recognize, that Mr. Trollope knows 
what girls are like. 

Another study is that of a German young 
lady, who behaves as German ladies are, we 
suppose, accustomed to do, and who is pleas- 
ant, and with a kind of heroism, but who is 
also more undisturbed and practical than her 
lover likes. This lover is a young English- 
man who has come out to learn business in 
the banking-house of which the father and 
the uncle of the lady are the proprietors. Of 
course he falls in love with Isa, who, of course, 
knows he is in love with her. But she has 
s0 much to do in the way of business for him, 
as he isa lodger in her father’s house, and 
she is so business-like and calm that two years 
steal away before he tells his tale. At last 
he finds an opportunity and a tongue, and goes 
through it very nicely. Isa tranquilly re- 
marks that she must have a day to think over 
it. To hissurprise, he finds his offer the sub- 
ject of a regular family debate, which is con- 
ducted freely without his presence being an 


_ obstacle. His proposal seemed to be consid- 


ered exactly as if it had been an offer to take 
another sitting-room at a slightly increased 
rent; and Isa, though quite willing that, 
metaphorically speaking, her room should be 
let, was also quite willing that the best ar- 
rangement possible for all parties should be 
made. ‘The discussion ends by an agreement 
that everything shall go on as it is for a few 
months, and Isa explains to her admirer that 
‘“‘We are not betrothed as yet, you know, 





and perhaps we may never be so.””_ To which 
he not unnaturally replies, ‘“Isa!’? The 
months pass away; relatives are applied to 
without success; and the result of the final 
deliberation is, that Herbert is told he may 
either be betrothed to Isa and wait four years 
to be married, or let the thing come to an 
end at once. Isa is quite ready to acquiesce 
in this, but Herbert thinks it hard on him, 
and finds it still harder that Isa does not think 
it hard. Heasks her whether she really loves 
him, and, with a fine power of analyzing and 
stating her feelings, she replies, “‘ I do not 
love you so that I need make every one around 
us unhappy because circumstances forbid me . 
to marry you. That sort of love would be 
baneful; and thus waiting would not make 
me unhappy. I should go on as I do now, 
and be contented.” Herbert’s remark is— 
‘¢ Oh, heavens!” Afterwards Isa warms up, 
and teases her uncle into letting Herbert be 
admitted as a partner, and in this part of her 
behavior she shows romance as well as cour- 
age. Still, to English readers, the parson’s 
daughter is a dearer type of a possible wife 
than this too tranquil German. 

These are good girls, but Mr. Trollope can 
draw naughty girls too. One of the most 
amusing stories in the collection tells of a gen- 
tleman who travelled about the Continent 
with a grown-up daughter and a young sec- 
ond wife, and who kept his wife’s jewels and 
his money ina box. This box was the great 
object of thought to the whole family, and 
they were overwhelmed by their anixety lest 
it should be lost. At length it is lost. The 
party—accompanied by a young gentleman, 
a casual travelling acquaintance, who is sup- 
posed to tell the story—land at Bellaggio, and 
when Mr. Greene and the ladies are established 
in their rooms and come to count their bag- 
gage, the one precious package is missing. 
The whole house is thrown into confusion ; 
Mrs. Greene denounces everybody as a thief ; 
and the unfortunate young gentleman is per- 
suaded or ordered by her and her step-daugh- 
ter, with whom he has struck up an incipient 
flirtation, to go off to Como and Milan to see 
if he can find it. His search is unavailing, 
and he returns. Sophonisba, as the lady of 
his passing affection is called, rewards him 
with a confidential history of her family, con- 
sisting principally of abuse of her step-mother. 
Soon, however, things are changed, for So- 
phonisba takes it on her to assure her papa 
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that their young friend will lend them all 
they want. This frightens him, and when 
they go to the Serbelloni Gardens to have a 
stroll and a ééte-d-téte, he candidly tells her 
that it will be impossible to advance Mr. 
Greene any money at present. ‘‘ Then So- 
phonisba’s arm dropped all at once, and she 
exclaimed, ‘ O Mr. Robinson!’ ’’. In the end, 
the box is found in the wretched Robinson’s 
bedroom, covered with a rug, and he is, of 
course, thought to be a swindler by all the 
family, excepting, in a half sort of way, by 
Sophonisba, who good-naturedly remarks 
that, ‘‘after all, it may have been acci- 
dental.’? But Sophonisba—though a neat 
sketch of the pretty and tolerably well-be- 
haved girl whom we are not meant to like— 
is excelled by another of Mr. Trollope’s young 
ladies, in a story which seems to us the best 
in the book, and which is called ‘*‘ A Ride 
across Palestine.’ The narrator tells us how 
he was once sitting lonely in an hotel at Je- 
rusalem, planning an expedition to the Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea, when he was told that 
a young Englishman wished to see him, and 
in wakked Mr. John Smith. He is a nice, 
delicate, melancholy looking young man, and 
the narrator takes a fancy to him ; and when 
Mr. Smith says that he is come to ask whether, 
as he too is staying alone at Jerusalem, he 
niay join in the expedition to the Dead Sea, 
the proposal is cordially accepted. Mr. Smith 
is punctual the next morning, and rides some 
miles on a hard Turkish saddle without utter- 
ing a sound or syllable of complaint, but, when 
the halting time comes, is found to be so faint 
and stiff that his stronger companion has to 
lift him to the ground. At last they reach 
the Dead Sea, and the narrator, being enthu- 
siastic, determines to bathe in its waters, in 
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order to say he has done so/ and he ear- 
nestly implores Smith to join him, that some 
day he may tell his children of his feat. But 
Smith replies that he does not expect to have 
any children, and does not like bathing, and 
gently rides away behind a clump of trees, 
where he waits for his more adventurous 
companion. The same scene is repeated at 
the Jordan. They pass through Jerusalem, 
and as Smith, hearing that the narrator is 
going to Jaffa, expresses a wish to go there 
too, they reach the sea together, and are just 
going to start off in the Austrian boat for 
Alexandria when an infuriated old gentleman 
rides up to the hotel, and seeing the narrator, 
accuses him of eloping with his niece, Miss 
Julia Weston. Then a scene follows, such 
as might be expected. The uncle laughs at 
the notion of his being asked to believe that 
the gentleman travelled with his neice and 
honestly thought her to be Mr. Smith. So he 
calls on the narrator to marry his niece at the 
nearest British Consulate, or else take the 
punishment he deserves. Most of this work 
an inferior artist could have done, but the 
conclusion is touched in with the hand of a 
master. The narrator has to own that he is 
married, and although he sincerely wishes to 
spare Julia’s feelings, and to get her and him- 
self out of a scrape, he cannot help trying to 
ascertain whether she looks disappointed at 
hearing a piece of intelligence that must end 
their intimacy. To let Julia’s disappoint- 
ment be seen, and yet to make her perfectly 
proper —to give the impression that she is 
sorry her days of being Mr. Smith are over, 
and yet that she has not involved herself too 
deeply—is a task which few artists could fulfil 





as Mr. Trollope has fulfilled it. 





Exrraorprnary Curistmas Carot.—In a town 
in Mid Kent some children were going from house 
to house the other day, singing carols ; one of them 
struck me as very odd ; I took down the words 
as well as I could collect them, which ran thus: 
s¢ As I sat under a sycamore tree [the last three 

words three times], 
I looked me out upon the sea, 

A Chrissaas day in the morning. 

**T saw three ships a-sailing there [three times, 
as above], 
The Virgin Mary and Christ they bare, 
A Christmas day in the morning. 


** He did whistle and she did sing [three times], 
And all the bells on earth did ring, ‘ 
A Christmas day in the morning. 


** And now we hope to taste your cheer [three 
times], 
And wish you all a happy new year, 

A Christmas day in the morning.”’ 

The children said there were a great many 
more verses, Which they did not know. Ilas this 
very singular production ever been printed? 
The tune was that generally known among chil- 





dren as ‘* A cold and frosty morning.”’ A. A, 
—WNotes and Queries. 
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From The Atheneum. 
Recollections of Tartar Steppes and their In- 

habitants. By Mrs. Atkinson. With Il- 

lustrations.’ Murray. 

Even after the very full and highly col- 
ored works on ‘‘ Oriental and Western Sibe- 
ria,” and on ‘‘ The Upper and Lower Amoor,”’ 
produced by the pen and illustrated by the 
pencil of Thomas Witlam Atkinson, there 
was still room for this pleasant little vol- 
ume by his wife. The married pair made 
their great journey through the Steppes to- 
gether ; and if he was the better artist, she 
excelled in a more available knowledge of 
the Russian idiom and race. 

Besides, a woman’s points of view, when 
visiting a strange land and mixing in a new 
society, are different from those of a man. 
If she is apt to omit a good many things 
which he might consider of leading interest, 
she will be pretty sure to describe for us 
many scenes which he in his pride would 
have overlooked. A man will commonly 
seize on the masses, a woman on the details ; 
he will take count of the landscape, she give 
her eyes to the roadside. If it pleases him 
to depict the mountains and the sunsets, she 
will delight in collecting and preserving the 
flowers. If he deals mainly with the impor- 
tant topics of history, ethnology, and phys- 
ics, she will pay attention to the domestic 
arrangements, the customs of society, the 
manners, and the dress. If nothing is too 
large for him, nothing, on the other side, is 
too small for her. If he has more sympathy 
with nature, she will probably have more 
sympathy with life. The feminine mind has 
a peculiar genius for that detail of observa- 
tion which is the soul of recorded travel. 
Whether rolling through Hyde Park or scam- 
pering over the Tartar Steppe, a woman will 
avoid, so far as she can, the distant, the ideal, 
and the complex ; loving what is near, appre- 
ciating what is useful, and enjoying what is 
plain. Women hate nonsense. The most 
practical engineer that ever built a bridge or 
a mill, was probably a dreamer and a theorist 
when compared against his wife. The ‘one 
speculates, the other acts. A man feels a 
thousand temptations to wander into space ; 
while his companion plants herself immova- 
bly at the kitchen fire. One is discursive, 
the other adhesive. One is centrifugal force, 
the other centripetal force. A man yearns 
to establish relations between his own being 





and the universe ; a woman is satisfied when 
she has come to a cordial understanding with 
her housekeeper’s book. The real and the 
near have an enduring charm for her, to 
which the poetic and the romantic can make 
but a vague and passing pretence. Every.one 
has met that pair of rosy Britons who are 
always studying nature on Lake Leman, or 
in the Bay of Naples, or on the Rhine. The 
male. points to the snowy Alps, to the smoke 
of Vesuvius, to. the ruined schloss among the 
vineyards, as the case may be; spouts a 
mouthful of Byron, or mumbles some filmy 
and Shelley-like stuff about the spirit of the 
scene: the female lifts now and then a re- 
buking blue eye, smiles meekly at her slave, 
and falls back again to the realities of a col- 
lar with a rent. That woman will take a 
stroll in the Coliseum by moonlight with a 
man she loves; but the chances are many 
that her attraction to the walk, and the ob- 
ject of her thoughts, is the living lover at 
her side, not the melancholy arena or the 
storied arches overhead. She would lose the 
finest sunset in the world to go in and make 
tea: and in doing so she would be acting by 
the best lights of her sex. A woman first 
looks to the useful, and, reversing the saying 
of Goethe, leaves the beautiful to take care 
of itself. She has a very poor opinion of ab- 
stract truth, and she barely finds toleration 
in her heart for endeavor which brings no 
visible return in either meal or malt. No 
woman has ever tried her hand at specula- 
tive philosophy. Women have no imagina- 
tion, though they have active and abundant 
fancies. All the larger exertion of the race 
must be achieved by men. Yet much remains 
for the other sex to do. The male investi- 
gates, the female applies. To one belongs 
the distant, to the other the proximate. Man 
creates, and woman cooks ! 

This diversity of function lends a charm and 
imparts a character to the observation of each. 
In some departments of literary art, such as 
story-telling and travel-talk, the ladies have a 
place of their own, distinct from that of their 
masculine rivals, and certainly not below it. 
We have a noble army of female tourists, each 
of whom has left her mark on the country 
through which she passed. Italy has won the 
attention of a thousand writers ; but has any 
of them left us brighter pictures of her beauty 
than Lady Morgan, Fanny Kemble, and George 
Sand? Has any pen done more than Harriet 
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Martineau for the Holy Land? Has any one 
described the Sogné Field in a style to com- 
pare with the Unprotected Female? 

Then, again, we have to remember that in 
some countries, with very peculiar and highly 
exciting domestic institutions, women are the 
only explorers of the seralgio, the harem, the 
zenana : a male inquirer can learn nothing 
beyond the vaguest of travellers’ tales. His 
eyes may not profane the family precincts. He 
is an outcast from the hearth. One-half of 
life, and that the most interesting to strangers 
of another creed, is hidden away from him. 
Here the female tourist comes to our aid. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu makes us 
amends for the silence or the blunders of a 
hundred writers of the less privileged sex. 
This advantage of womanhood lends a charm 
to Madam Pfeiffer’s volumes. 

Mrs. Lucy Atkinson, in her long ramble 
through the wild districts of Northern Asia, 
had all the privileges of her sex. She was a 
woman, and was therefore admitted to the in- 
timacy of women everywhere, in the Russian 
aoul and in the Tartar harem. Her hushand 
was an artist, an explorer, a sportsman ; where 
he moored his boat or tied up his horse, it was 
to use his paint-brush or seize his gun. She 
had hours, and even days, to herself in the 
savage desert, which gave her plenty of time, 
not only to observe, but to write. She knew 
the languages of the country, for she had re- 
sided in Russia from the days of her youth. 
She had also the great advantage, for a Sibe- 
rian traveller, of having enjoyed in St. Peters- 
burg, an acquaintance with the families of 
many of the public men who had been exiled 
for political crimes against the Czar, which 
caused her to be everywhere received as a 
friend. She entered the houses of these ex- 
iles, and saw the conditions under which they 
live. The glimpses which she gives of these 
exiles will, to many persons, make the charm 
ot her book. 

The Russian question has arisen once more ; 
and men who had almost forgotten the exist- 
ence of our Literary Association of the Friends 
of Poland are again looking back to the poetic 
ardor of Campbell and Tennyson in the cause, 
and are even recalling their romantic sorrows 
over the Exiles of Siberia. At the very out- 
set of Mrs. Atkinson’s book, we stand in 
presence of the frightful realities of banish- 
ment to the mines :— 


** During my short stay in Moscow, it be- 
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camé known to the families of many exiles 
that I was going to visit regions where their 
husbands, fathers, and brothers had spent more 
than twenty years of their lives.- Each mem- 
ber of these families had something to com- 
municate—a wife, who had stood at the gate 
of Moscow with an infant in her arms, to take 
the last look at the husband and the father 
as he was driven slowly past; young chil- 
dren, who were now men and women, who 
had been horrified with the clanking of chains 
when receiving the last embrace ; then there 
were mothers who had gazed with agony on 
their sons as they passed under the great 
archway, and were lost to them forever ; sis- 
ters who had received the last salute of those 
so dear, and brothers who had met here and 
grasped each other’s hands, but, were destined 
never to meet again ; all these had some mes- 
sage which they wished to be delivered.” 


Each family that had a son, a father or a 
brother at the mines—and these were of the 
best and bravest in the land—would have had 
the English travellers for their guests. They 
dared not write to their beloved ones far away. 
They could only send to them a message of 
affection and of comfort by word of mouth, and 
so each.one would have had the two travellers 
make of their grief a particular case. They 
loaded them with details of distress, many of 
them dramatic, and all of them melancholy to 
the last degree. But who can blame them? 
How the wife who had been parted from her 
husband for twenty years, how the mother 
who had been torn from her son, must have 
envied the English lady who was going where 
she would look on the well-remembered face ! 


‘¢ There was a melancholy interest in these 
gatherings which few can appreciate ; it was 
only by a knowledge of the circumstances 
which had sent their friends into exile, and 
the difficulty of making any confidential com- 
munication to those so dear to them that I 
could understand their anxivus desire to de- 
tain us; nor shall I ever forget the parting 
and the blessing which they bestowed upon 
us.” 


At length the travellers started. The first 
pause in the journey was at the Siberian Gate 
of Moscow :— 


‘« The horses were soon ina gallop, dashing 
up the snow and slush in showers. In some 
parts we were really brought to a stand on 
the bare stones, and at five o’clock the senti- 
nel stopped us at the gate of Moscow, an 
officer Scaesied our passports, which were 
shortly returned, and the bar was ordered to 
be raised. As we passed through, I seemed 
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to be bidding farewell to the world ; I thought 
of the many exiles who had crossed this bar- 
rier ; and it was a relief when we had passed 
beyond the great archway. Amongst the 
prisoners who are marched through this portal 
on their way to Siberia, some are steeped in 
the deepest crimes, others are convicted of 
minor offences, and hundreds have passed this 
spot whose ~~ crime was resisting the cruel 
treatment of their brutal masters.” 


And so they rode into the clear night and 
the frosty air, alone with nature and their 
Cossack guides :— 


‘¢ Mouravioff was looked upon as one of the 
most determined of the conspirators of 1825. 
His brother Sérge was hanged. His was a 
hard fate, for the rope broke before life. was 
extinct, and another had to be procured ; in 
the mean time, consciousness returned, and 
he became aware of what was going forward, 
when he mildly said, ‘ it was very hard for a 
man to have to die twice.’ The one who was 
exiled was condemned to solitude on reaching 
Siberia ; he was separated from his comrades, 
and banished to the forests of Yakoutsk, where 
he spent a wretched life ; his food was of the 
coarsest kind. The ground on which he had 
to lie was nothing buta marsh ; here he dwelt 
two years, having intercourse with no one. 
Every comfort was denied him, even to books 
and writing materials. Count Orloff, in one 
of his despatches to the officer of justice who 
had him in charge, and who had received 
strict injunctions that a rigid supervision 
should be kept over the poor exile, demanded 
how he spent his time. His reply was rather 
laconic, ‘ he sleeps—he walks—he thinks.’ He 
was after this never interfered with, till he 
joined his companions inexile. He isa most 

rfect gentleman, but there is no doubt that 

e has great determination of character ; and 
I should think to look at him, years of exile 
have not changed his indomitable spirit.’ 

At Jaloutrofisky, the town in which Czar 
Nicholas confined the chief conspirators of 
1825, the year of his accession, they went to 
see M. Mouravioff, one of the exiles, and a 
member of the great Russian family of that 
name. At M. Mouravioff’s house Mrs. Atkin- 
s0n came upon one of the most common and 


most melancholy incidents of the Siberian ex- 
ile’s life :— 


‘¢ On entering the dwelling a gentleman in 
the prime of life came forward to meet us ; he 
appeared not a little surprised at seeing 
strangers, Jaloutrofisky being off the great 
post road. Linquired for M. Mouravioff ; he 
said he was the person I required. I told 
him I had <vme from Petersburg, and gave 





him my maidenname ; I wasinstantly received 
with open arms ; he then hurried us into his 
sitting-room, giving me scarcely time to in- 
troduce my husband. I was divested of all 
my wrappings, although we stated that our 
stay would be short; he then seated me on 
a sofa, ran himself to fetch pillows to prop 
against my back, placed a stool for my feet ; 
indeed, had I been an invalid, and one of the 
family, I could not have been more cared for, 
or the welcome more cordial. One of his 
comrades, whose family I was likewise ac- 
quainted with, was imnetinie’y sent for, as 
also the wife of one of the exiles, a peasant 
woman; her husband was dead; many of 
these poor ‘ unfortunates’ have married with 
the poometey, or with the daughters of the. 
Cossacks. This woman came with her two 
children ; I was the bearer of many a mes- 
sage, as well as little gifts forall. There was 
likewise a request for her to part with her 
children, so that they might receive proper 
education. She told me she would think the 
matter over; we all urged her to consent, 
seeing it was for their future well-being ; she 
left us, promising to do her best in bringing 
her pa to look upon the separation as she 
ought to do.. Iam happy to say that I have 
just heard she has lied. the children (a hoy 
and a girl) to go to their aunt’s, in Ekater- 
inburg, with whom we are acquainted, and 
who will receive them with great affection. 
Poor mother! at the same time, I know the 
pang of parting with her little treasures must 

ave been great ; but by the parting from them 
she has shown her great love.”’ 


In some respects, the exiles of Jaloutrofisky 
are leniently treated ; their crime being one 
of very old date. According to our country- 
woman’s report, they ‘‘ form quite a little 
colony, dwelling in perfect harmony, the joys 
and sorrows of one becoming those of the 
others; indeed, they are like one family. 
The freedom they enjoy is, to a certain-ex- 
tent, greater than any they could have in Rus- 
sia ; for instance, full liberty of speech. They 
fear nothing ; the dread of exile has no ter- 
rors for them. But what they have not, is 
liberty to go where they please ; they are re- 
stricted in distance, as also in the use of fire- 
arms ; however, the authorities in the town 
are exceedingly lenient towards them, permit- 
ting those who are fond of the chase to hunt 
wherever and whenever they please. These 
gentlemen, grateful for the indulgence given 
them, never fail to return the same night.’’ 
M. Mouravioff, from his family connection 
with powerful governors and active generals 
in the service, was perhaps enabled to shield 
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from the petty malice of subordinates his 
companions in disaster. One of the stories 
told by him of the long march from Moscow 
to Jaloutrofisky is rather droll :— 


‘¢ The officer in command, after they had 
reached a certain distance from the capital, 
relaxed in his treatment, and made associates 
of them, inviting one or more to partake of 
the meals prepared for himself. At one little 

lace where they oe. the officer break- 
fasted with one of his prisoners; he then 
stepped out of the room to see that all was 
in preparation for departure, leaving his com- 
panion seated on a bench at a table. The 
exile was sitting reflecting on his — 
when one of the authorities of the village en- 
tered the room, the doors of which were so 
low, that every one had to bend the body to 
be able toenter. This man came to say that 
all was ready for starting. He bowed low on 
perceiving a gentleman sitting, whom he con- 
cluded to be the officer. He then entered 
into conversation which naturally turned upon 
the scoundrels that were being conveyed into 
exile, and (continued this man, looking into 
his face) ‘ there is no mistaking they are vil- 
lains of the blackest dye ; indeed, I should 
not like to be left alone with any one of them, 
and, if I might presume to offer a little ad- 
vice, it would be to observe well their move- 
ments, as they might slip their chains, and 
not only murder you and all the escort, but 
spread themselves over Siberia, where they 
would commit all kinds of atrocities.’ At 
this point of the conversation, the bell rang 
to summon them all to depart, whereupon 
the exile arose, but when the visitor heard 
the clanking of the chains, the farce was com- 
plete. Mouravioff told us, he never saw a 
man look so aghast ; when he saw the object 
of his terror about to move forward, he made 
a rush at the door, but, not having bent his 
head low enough, he received such a blow 
that it sent him reeling back into the room, 
and sprawling on the floor.’’ 


One is sorry to learn that these poor fel- 
lows meet with little or no pity from the in- 
habitants of the towns through which they 
have to march. M. Mouravioff said the peo- 
ple in one place wanted to stone them, and 
their guards had the utmost trouble in saving 
them from the mob. In Siberia the lower 
classes are said to adore the emperor : a fact 
which political men ought never to forget. 
It is one of the elements of his power. 

If our countrywoman’s pictures of the Rus- 
sian people be in the main correct, we have 
very little room to congratulate the Czar on 
the virtues of his adorers. High and low, 
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with a mere surface difference, are shown to 
be idle, profligate, drunken, dirty and dis- 
honest. The trader of Nishni Novgorod is 
not much superior in these respects to the 
savage of the Steppe. They may be said to 
be the same in everything except their clothes. 
If you strip a Russian, you find a Tartar. 
At the first stage of the journey from Moscow, 
the sledge drew up for a change of horses. 
The ostlers of the post were long in coming, 
and Mr. Atkinson sent his Cossack to stir 
them up. More time elapsed, when Mr. At- 
kinson went into the house himself. Every 
man was lying drunk and asleep on the floor, 
including his own servant, who had joined 
the topers, and drunk himself insensible. 
How are you to deal with such fellows? 
They know no argument except the knout. 
Hence the whip is in universal use among the 
Russians ; and there are whipping-houses for 
servants in every considerable town of Sibe- 
ria, just as there are whipping-houses for 
slaves in New Orleans and the cities of Lou- 
isiana. The peasants submit to the lash with- 
out shame. Mrs. Atkinson never mentions 
any Cassy-like protests against the rod and 
the cat. On the contrary, the Muscovite 
seems to expect his fate. She tells of one 
fellow who went to the guardhouse for his 
usual drubbing, and being refused by the offi- 
cer of the day on the ground that he had no 
orders to beat him, prayed that he might 
have his lashes, saying that he had come a 
long way for them, and would be sure to be 
sent back should he go home with a whole 
skin. In short, the genuine Russian adores 
the Czar and expects the knout. 

Men and women are’ alike described as 
wallowing in dirt. Even in places where she 
found the houses clean, the people were 
themselves unutterably filthy. No Russian, 
in his own country, ever washes his skin 
while on a journey, for he requires, as he al- 
leges, the dirt to keep him warm. This an- 
tipathy to soap and water is found, however, 
in many places to which the argument of 
frosty air and icy wind would not apply. 
The Andalusian, the Sicilian, the Levantine, 
has each the same love of dirt, though he 
gives the contrary reason, that it helps him 
to bear without injury the sultry heat. It is 
a curious fact, that the dirtiest nations in 
the world are those which have been in fiere- 
est conflict with the scrupulously clean Mo- 





hammedans ; the bad habit starting, perhaps, 














from a religidus point. We know how the 
Gothic conquerors of Seville and Granada 
destroyed the Moorish baths and water-ways ; 
making soap suspicious and bathing penal. 
Under the rule of Mendoza, a Spaniard who 
appeared in the street clean was suspected of 
having a bath in his house and a recollection 
of the crescent in his heart. To wash was to 
be as bad as a Moor, while to be unkempt 
and dirty was to be orthodox. A traveller 
may trace the influence of these ideas and 
events in the south of Spain at this very hour. 
The same set of ideas must have operated, 
more or less powerfully, on every frontier of 
Islam, from the Vega of Granada to the Kir- 
ghis Steppe. It is certain that if dirt is an 
evidence of sound faith, the Russians are 
safe. More than once our fastidious coun- 
trywoman could not sleep under their roofs 
for the stench; more than once she had to 
cast away the clothing that should have kept 
her warm. The people in towns were dirtier 
than those in the country places. ‘‘ We in- 
variably found the peasants dirtier and poorer 
the nearer they are to large towns.” The 
women she found dirtier than the men. 

Dirt, however, is not the only kind of fa- 
naticism in which the Muscovite peasant ri- 
vals his fellow-Christian in the south of Spain. 
He is very solicitous, in his wild fashion, for 
the salvation of souls. Here is the story of 
a man who in other circumstances might have 
become a Russian Torquemada :— 


* A father and son were travelling together 
on the same route we intend taking: the 
stopped one night at a peasant’s cottage ; it 
was late, and the inhabitants had retired to 
rest. a this class of people the top 
of the stove forms the sleeping apartment of 
as many of the family as can be stowed away 
upon it. The travellers were admitted to the 
only room the house contained ; and, having 
been many hours without food, brought forth 
their provisions and commenced eating their 
supper, which consisted of cold meat, etc. 
Their supper ended, they tay down on one 
of the benches to sleep, which was not long 
in overtaking the weary travellers. They 
had been but a short period in the land of 
dreams, when one of the men on the stove 
slid gently down, and, taking in his hand a 
hatchet (which every peasant carries with 
him in his belt), with cautious steps ap- 
proached the sleepers, and, lifting the instru- 
ment with both hands, brought it with such 
force down upon the head of the poor father, 
that he literally cleft it in two; he then 
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turned to the son, who was in a sound sleep, | 
and despatched him likewise. The brutal 
murderer then returned to his birth and 
slept till morning, when he went and in- 
formed the nearest authorities of the two 
murders he had committed. His object was 
not plunder, he said, when asked his reason 
for committing so horrible a deed; he de- 
scribed how he was sleeping, and hearing 
these two men conversing, he was induced, 
from what he heard, to watch their actions, 
and saw them committing the awful sin of 
eating meat in Lent, how it weighed ape 
his soul, how he turned away and tried to 
sleep but could not, how he felt that for the 
sake of Him who had died to save sinners, 
he ought to prevent these men from sinning 
again; he had tried to avoid committing a 
crime, which he knew it was, but a voice 
kept continually urging him on, and saying 
that he was only putting an end to sin.”’ 


Thieving is common among all classes, and 
is consequently not so disgraceful as in civil- 
ized lands. A Russian does not even take 
the Greek precaution, of not being found out 
in his offence. The servant robs his master, 
the master robs his neighbor. Everybody 
cheats the Czar. Mrs. Atkinson tells us how 
the tribute furs from Siberia are delivered to 
the emperor. These tribute furs are of the 
finest kind, and of very great value, the peas- 
ants supposing that his majesty will receive 
them in person’and inquire the names of his 
tributaries. ‘* These furs pass through the 
hands of many individuals, and each one,sub- 
stitutes another of an inferior quality ; so that 
when they arrive at their destination they are 


‘Y |of a very different value to those given by 


these simple people, who would scorn to pre- 
sent such miserable articles to his majesty.” 

Those who cheat the emperor will not hes- 
itate to rob his people. ‘‘ I was once told by 
a, Cossack officer,’’ says Mrs. Atkinson, ‘‘ that 
their pay was inadequate to their wants,—it . 
was really insufficient to purchase a uniform ; 
‘and yet,’ said he, ‘ we are expected to have 
it always good, and, besides, we must have a 
horse ; *80 what are we todo? why, steal one.’ 
To my knowledge, it is not alone horses, but 
other things likewise. At one time we used 
to consider their conduct very reprehensible, 
but after becoming acquainted with all their 
means, we were much more lenient in blam- 
ing them; it is the system which is defec- 
tive.” 

But the soldiers are worse than their offi- 
cers. Mrs. Atkinson had two in her service, 
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‘‘ both of them thieves.’’ There is one con- 
dition, and only one, under which she found 
them honest: when they had charge of the 
travellers and were responsible for their safety. 
Their integrity was then like that of José 
Maria, the famous Alabama bandit. But 
while guarding their particular charge, the 
Cossack gentleman would steal from others 
whatever they could lay their hands on. If 
they discovered that Mrs. Atkinson was car- 
rying a present to some one, they considered 
that present, as belonging to a third party, 
lawful spoil. A gun, a tub of honey, a fur 
cloak—any article which did not actually be- 
long to the traveller they thought they had a 
right to steal. 

Of course, we admit that accusations like 
these of lying and theft and corruption are 
very easily made. We admit, too, that even 
when they are unquestionably true in many 
particular cases, they may not be true in the 
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main. England is not a nation of wife-beat- 
ers, though a good many examples of that 
offence may be heard in the police courts. 
France is not a country of drunkards, though 
a tipsy man is very often thrust out of the 
wine-shops. The American people are not 
to be fairly described as table-turners, though 
they send us a number of mediums. We 
must not put a part for the whole, unless we 
would fall into the blunder of M. Ledru Rollin 
in his ‘‘ Décadence de ]’Angleterre.”” Were 
we inclined to do 80, we should be instantly 
met by a counterpoint. A Russian writer 
might assert that our clothing colonels take 
(or until lately took) bribes from the army 
tailors, and thereupon declare that the higher 
and more aristocratic grades of our army are 
ineurably corrupt. We should only smile at 
such a statement and such an inference. We 
must allow something for custom in the Mus- 
covite as in the English case. 





Tue Bonaparte Famiy Recister.—The reg- 
ister of the imperial family, on which has been 
inscribed the proces-verbal of the birth of Prince 
Napoleon’s son, is a large folio volume, bound in 
red velvet, and having at the corners ornaments 
of silver gilt, with the family cipher ‘‘N ”’ in the 
centre. It was commenced in 1806, and the first 
entry made was the adoption of Prince Eugene 
by the emperor. The second, made the same 
year, relates to the adoption of the Princess 
Stephanie de Beauharnais, who recently died 
Grand Duchess of Baden, and who was cousin of 
the Empress Josephine. Next comes the marriage 
of the Emperor Napoleon I. ; then several certifi- 
cates of the birth of princes of the family, and 
lastly of the King of Rome ; which closes the se- 
ries of the certificates inscribed under the reign 
of the First Emperor. This register was confided 
to the care of Count Regnault de Saint Jean- 
d’Angely, Minister and Councjllor of State, and 
Secretary of the imperial family. It was to him, 
under the First Empire, as it is now to the Min- 
ister of State under the Second, that was reserved 
the duty of drawing up the proces-verbauzx of 
the great acts relative to Napoleon. At the fall 
of the First Empire, Count Regnault de Saint 
Jean-d’Angely. carefully preserved the book, 
which at his death passed into the hands of the 
countess, his widow. That lady handed it over 
to the President of the Republic when Louis Na- 
poleon was called by universal suffrage to the im- 

rial throne. In this same register, continued 

y the Second Empire, may be seen the certifi- 
cates of the marriage of the Emperor Napoleon 
IIL., and of that of the Princess Clotilde ; of the 
birth of the Prince Imperial ; of the death of 
Prince Jerome ; and, lastly, of the birth of the 
Prince Napoleon Victor Jerome Frederic, just 


of the head of the dynasty ; that of Victor is in 
remembrance of the house of Savoy ; Jerome is 
that of his paternal grandfather ; and Frederic 
was given in compliment to the family of Wur- 
temberg.— Galignani’s Messenger. 


Tae Gracetzss FrorIn AND THE Potato 
DiszasE.—The following story was stated the 
other day at a meeting of some eminent natural 
historians. When a particular type of florin was 
coined some time ago, it was found the usual 
affix to the royal title D. G. had been inadver- 
tently omitted. The coin was called in, and an- 
other type issued with the proper connection ; the 
former is of course very scarce, and goes by the 
name of ‘the graceless florin.’” The same year 
was the first of the potato blight, and it was stated 
at the meeting alluded to as a fact, that a sermon 
was preaghed at the time, in which the calamity 
was gravely asserted to be a divine judgment on 
the nation for the omission. Can this be true? 
And if so, who was the preacher, and to what de- 
nomination did he belong? He could not have 
been an Irishman, as that country suffered most, 
and must have had least to do with the issuing 
of the coin. NuMIsMATICUS. 


Nicean Barxs.—Can any of your correspond- 
ents favor me with an explanation of the allusion 
in these lines of E. A. Poe ?— 


** Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore’? A GALWEGIAN. 





born. The name of Napoleon commemorates that 
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ON THE BIOGRAPHY 


From Good Words. 
ON THE BIOGRAPHY OF CERTAIN HYMNS. 

Ir is only hymns, common hymns, that are 
in penny books, that everybody knows, and 
yet they have biographies ; they have a life 
pierced all through, like ours, with joy and 
sorrow ; linked on, like ours, to other lives ; 
they have their birth and story, eventful 
sometimes, sometimes calm and even; biog- 
raphies that are written in the surest place— 
in the secrets of many hearts. 

Perhaps every hymn has its history ; but 
it would be cruel to suggest to any possible 
reader that every hymn should have its biog- 
raphy. Some hymns, like some people, have 
biographies ; the rest, like the majority of 
the world, occupy just so much space and 
that is all. Some have been mere untimely 
births ; some have died after a year or two 
of struggling infancy, and been buried in the 
British Museum or Stationers’ Hall ; a vast 
number are simply labelled hymns, and exist 
in hymn-books ; of a few it may be said, they 
have lived. Some, no doubt, live on a pre- 
carious reputation, an accident of birth, the 
favor of a past generation, an incident in 
which they played an exaggerated part. 
Some would not bear a rigid scrutiny into 
their antecedents ; some have won their place 
by barefaced impudence and plagiarism ; 
many turn out shallow and commonplace 
and wearisome. But even here their lives 
will compare advantageously with. other bi- 
ographies, and there is not one of them guilty 
of having kept a diary. Most of them are 
democratic ; their story, their power, belong 
to the people. The select aristocracy of 
hymns is not fertile in memoirs. They are 
well dressed, well printed, well bound ; they 
lie on the prettiest tables, and are welcome 
in cathedral closes ; but they are uninfluen- 
tial; the pleasantest companions, friends 
even, but treated as such, as a charming ad- 
dition and solace to life, and no more. It is 
in the penny hymn-books that the sense of 
power is felt. Probably the hymn is essen- 
tially democratic. It must seize the common 
thoughts of many, translate the feeling of 
some religious movement, meet the deep and 
often but half-conscious craving of the peo- 

le. If it appeals to an intellectual audience 
y its thoughts, or images, or play of pious 
fancy, it strips itself of power. And it is in 
the penny hymn-book that the fact of a biog- 
raphy of hymns has been recently recognized. 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 1002 
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Some of these books may have been noticed 
to be printed with a painful irregularity ; 
large, bold type, starting abruptly out from 
a. crowd of small verses, sometimes a word, 
sometimesa line or a stanza. Itis disagreea- 
ble reading, but is only.a rough way of stat- 
ing a genuine truth. For every line in large 
type there is a story by which that. line hag 
connected itself with a human heart, with its 
burden, or sorrow, or longing, or sudden 
light, or eternal peace. It is a rough, ugly 
way of putting it, and probably, over-hasty ; 
but it indicates where the truest biographi- 
cal interest will be found; it suggests also 
the difficulty of procuring biographical de- 
tails. For the hymn is its secret autobiog- 
rapher, and only by some casual accident is 
a page of that writing brought to light. 

Yet even detail is not wanting. There is 
a memoir, now unhappily out of print, de- 
voted to one hymn, My Mother dear, Jerusa- 
lem !—a hymn that has been a great favorite 


-by Scottish firesides, and wandered far and 


wide with Scottish emigrants. Others have 
not been so fortunate. But let any one stand 
in some old German church—for Germany is 
pre-eminently the land of Christian hymns— 
and listen to the hymn that is lifted up with 
such strong and hearty voices, and think how 
the same words have been sung by perhaps 
ten generations ; how the people have heard 
them from childhood ; how they have been 
met by them in every conceivable circum- 
stance of life and in the brightest and dark- 
est days of Christendom ; what struggles of 
the soul they have roused, and witnessed, 
and shared ; in what strange and often tragic 
scenes they have mingled; what they have 
been to successive mourners, to widows and 
orphans, and the sick and dying, and hypo- 
crites and plotters, to all that shifting group 
of worshippers,—let any one do this, and the 
hymn seems already to have received its me- 
moir. A Jew passing by a church with his 
sister, steps in while the people are singing ; 
he cannot resist the hymn ; his sister rouses 
and scolds him in vain ; it goes singing on in 
his heart, though she calls it an abomination 
of the Gentiles ; and in the same church he 
is baptized. Luther writes a hymn, and soon 
after a poor cloth-worker walks through the 
streets of Magdeburg singing it; the mayor 
lays hands on him, and throws him into 
prison ; but the hymn has done its work, and 
two hundred sturdy Magdeburghers march up 
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against the mayor and demand their singer. 
It must have been a heroic song, for Luther, 
shut up among doubts and fears at Coburg, 
took it for the comfort of his own heroic soul, 
saying to his servant, ‘‘ Come, and let us sing 
it against the devil.”” And the crowd that 
. followed Luther’s body through Halle on 
its way to Wittenburg, strove to raise the 
same heroic measure through their tears. 
One would like to know more of this noble 
paraphrase of the 130th Psalm ; but the only 
other record seems to be this, that it was the 
last Protestant hymn sung in Strasburg Ca- 
thedral, now well-nigh two hundred years 
ago. Another hymn has had asingular fate. 
It was a favorite of Luther; entitled by him 
A Song .of the Law and of Faith, marvellous 
well furnished with Holy Scripture; and the 
story goes that a beggar lad from Prussia 
sung it one day at Luther’s door. Handing 
him a crown of St. George, his last piece of 
money, with the words, ‘‘ Come here, my St. 
George, the Lord Christ is there,’’ he asked 
him to sing it again. And when it was fin- 
ished he asked him where he had learned it ; 
and he said, In Prussia, where they used to 
sing it in church; and Luther’s eyes filled 
with tears of joy that God had spread his 
word so far. Afterwards the people sung 
mass and priest out of the churches with it 
in many parts of Germany; and now, strange 
change of fortune, there are villages in Aus- 
tria, where it is regularly sung at the close 
of the Romish worship, a last, and, in the 
circumstances, whimsical relic of the once 
prevalent evangelical faith. Magdeburg is 
memorable in the story of hymns, for it was 
at the cruel sacking of it by Tilly that the 
school-children marched across the market- 
place singing, and so enraged him that he bid 
them all be slain; and from that day, say 
the chroniclers, the fortune departed from 
him, nor did he smile again. Other hymns 
were more fortunate, for we read of a certain 
rough captain who would not bate a crown 
of the thirty thousand he levied of a captured 
town, till at last the archdeacon summoned 
the people together, saying, ‘‘Come, my 
children, we have no more either audience or 
grace with men; let us plead with God;” 
and when they had entered the church, and 
sung a hymn, the fine was remitted to a thou- 
sand. The same hymn played as merciful a 
part in another town which was to be burned 
for contumacy. When mercy had been asked 
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in vain, the clergyman marched out with 
twelve boys to the general’s tent, and sang 
there before him, when, to their amazement, 
he fell upon the pastor’s neck and embraced 
him. He had discovered in him an old stu- 
dent friend, and spared the place, and still 
the afternoon service at Pegan is commenced 
with the memorable hymn that saved it. Of 
another, it is said that a famous robber hav- 
ing been changed himself, sang it among his 
men, 80 that many of them were changed 
also. Rough hearts, indeed, seem often the 
most susceptible. A major in command of 
thirty dragoons entered a quiet vicarage, and 
demanded within three hours more than the 
vicar could give in a year. To cheer her 
father, one of his daughters took her guitar, 
and sang to it one of Gerhardt’s hymns. 
Presently the door softly opened ; the officer 
stood at it, and motioned her to continue, 
and when the hymn was sung, thanked her 
for the lesson, ordered out the dragoons, and 
rode off. And another story of the same 
hymn I make no apology for quoting entire. 
‘In a village near Warsaw there lived a 
pious peasant of German extraction, by name 
Dobry. Without his fault he had fallen into 
arrear with his rent, and the landlord deter- 
mined to evict him, and it was winter. He 
went to him three times in vain. It was 
evening, and the next day he was to be turned 
out with all his family, when, as they sat 
there in sorrow, the church bell pealed for 
evening prayer, and Dobry kneeled down in 
their midst, and they sang— 
‘* ¢ Commit thou all thy grief 
And ways into His hands. 


And as they came to the last verse— 


*¢¢ When Thou wouldst all our need supply 
Who, who shall stay Thy hand? ’— 


there was a knock at the window. It was an 
old friend, a raven, that Dobry’s grandfather 
had taken out of the nest and tamed, and 
then set at liberty. Dobry opened the win- 
dow, the raven hopped in, and in his bill 
there was a ring set with precious stones. 
Dobry thought he would sell the ring ; but 
he thought again that he would bring it to 
his minister, and he, who saw at once by the 
crest that it belonged to King Stanislaus, 
took it to him, and related the story. And 
the king sent for Dobry, and rewarded him, 
so that he was no more in need, and the next 





year built him a new house, and gave him 
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cattle from his own stall, and over the house- 
door there isan iron tablet, whereon is carved 
a raven with a ring in his beak, and under- 
neath, this verse— 
~ «¢¢ Thou everywhere hast sway, * 
And all things serve Thy might ; 
Thy every act pure blessing is, 
Thy path unsullied light.’ ’’ 

Of another hymn, we read that a countess 
once sung it in a public-house. For, as sc 
was travelling in Austria, she stopped at a 
village inn, and found the parlor full of Aus- 
trian peasants. The law forbade Christian 
assemblies, but it allowed any drinking as- 
sembly, so they met, and had beer-jugs on 
the table, but in reality qame to share the 
Lord’s Supper. And having asked permis- 
sion to join them, as also a servant of Christ, 
she raised the hymn. Yet the singularity of 
this incident is surpassed. A Christian no- 
bleman put up on his journey at a little vil- 
lage inn, where there was one of those wild, 
immoral dances that still disgrace some parts 
of the country. Having obtained permission 
to look on at the dance, he went up to the 
musicians, and asked if he would be allowed 
to have any tune he wished played for his 
money. And being told that he would, he 
asked them in one of the lulls of the dance to 
play a hymn, and sung it with them. Some 
ran away, but most stayed, and he prayed 
with them, and this was the beginning of a 
singular awakening in the neighborhood. 

Hymns have sometimes been curiously used 
in stirring times, especially about the Refor- 
mation period. More than once the Romish 
preachers have been compelled to abandon 
the pulpit by the vigorous singing of one of 
Luther’s. They have played their part in 
battle. At the famous battle of Leuthen, one 
of Heermann’s hymns was raised by a regi- 
ment before going into the fight, and one 
after another took it up, until all the col- 
umns were singing it as they advanced. 
‘* Shall I silence them?” the general asked 
as he rode up to stern, tobacco-loving, heroig 
King Fritz. ‘No; with such soldiers God 
will give me the victory,’’ and leaping down 
among the ranks and crying, ‘‘ Now, chil- 
dren, in God’s name,” he led them into 
battle. When the battle was won, the field 
was strewn with dead and wounded, it was. 
night, and tlre soldiers were weary. Then 
one began to sing a hymn of thanksgiving, 
the bands joined in, and presently it rose 
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from the army in a full and mighty chorus 
that ‘reached and greatly moved the king, 
who turned round, exclaiming, ‘‘ What a 
power there is in religion!’’ It was at the 
great battle of Leipzig that Gustavus Adol- 
phus sang, with his army, Luther’s Carmen 
Heroicum, and after it, that, kneeling on the 
field, he thanked God for the victory in a 
stanza of the same hymn. The Te Deum 
won the fight at Liegnitz; it was a ‘‘ poor 
sinner’s song of Luther’s that the peasant 
raised before the battle of Frankenhausen, 
and brave* Earl Oldenburg triumphed at 
Drakenburg by the song of Simeon. 

So curiously are the lives of these hymns 
interwoven with fiercest human struggles and 
profoundest human joys, with kings and pol- 
itics, and famous battles that determined the 
fate of kingdoms, with poor peasants and 
lonely and nameless households, with crimes 
that leave the reddest stains in history, and 
softening of rugged and wild hearts. And it 
is pleasant to take up a hymn that has con- 
nected itself with past events, and can be 
traced into many a house and heart by its 
comfortable thoughts. Herbert’s Hymn on 
Sunday gains a certain mournful delicacy 
when we know that he sung it himself upon 
his deathbed ; that— 


*¢ Like a sweet swan, he warbles as he dies, 

His Maker’s praise, and his own obsequies.”’ 
Gerhardt, himself, died repeating one of his 
own hymns, and even with the very words 


‘¢ Him no death has power to kill.” 


And there is a touching legend by which, as 
King Christian of Denmark lay sick at Christ- 
mas time, an angel came to him in a dream, 
and told him he would live but eight days. 
And on New Year’s Day his chaplain preached 
him a farewell sermon; but when his cour- 


| tiers would not sing death-songs over him, 


he cried, ‘* Then will I sing myself, and you 
with me, and it shall be said the King of 


,| Denmark sung himself to the grave.’’ And 


he lifted up his voice, clear and strong, and 
they sang the Song of Simeon, but as they 
sung he fell asleep in Jesus. 

There is now acommon hymn in German 
village churches that strengthened Queen 
Elizabeth in her last moments. Luther’s 
Eine feste Burg gains something by the pretty 
story of Melanchthon ; how as he stood in 
Weimar with his banished friends Jonas and 
Creuzieger, a little maid sung it in the street, 
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and he cried, ‘‘ Sing on, my little girl, you 
don’t know what famous people you com- 
fort.’’ We read our old favorite— 


*¢ God moves in a mysterious way ’’— 


with a new interest and sympathy when we 
remember Cowper composed it during a sol- 
itary walk in the fields, and under presenti- 
ment of an attack of his cruel malady. Even 
the Te Deum wears a grander air when we 
think of it as so old that its origin is lost in 
one of the most curious of church legends ; 
how that on the Easter night of the year 387, 
when Augustine was baptized by Ambrose, 
the two church fathers stood before the altar, 
and the Spirit came upon them, and they 
sang it through in alternate strophes to the 
congregation, and the pious Monica cried 
out, “I had ratlfer have thee Augustinus 
and Christian, than if thou wert Augustus 
and emperor!”? That same Te Deum has 
accompanied many a martyr to the stake in 
Flanders, and Bavaria, and London; Augus- 
tinian monks and stout-hearted laymen have 
sung it high above the flames; it was our 
English Bishop Fisher’s farewell as he stopd 
beside the block. And once it was lifted up 
where no lesser hymn would have been fit- 
ting—when Columbus discovered the first 
gray outline of the new, world, and the crew 
threw themselves into each other’s arms, 
weeping for joy. 

But of all the stories that hymns can tell 
of themselves, there are none more quaint 
and touching than those of Mende and Nova- 
lis. Mende was a night watchman in Berlin 


before the poetry of night-watching was ban- | 


ished by police regulations, while the watch- 
man’s pious chant was still heard in the 
streets and chorales were blown on long horns 
from the church spires. Mende was a living 
hymn-book, whose leaves were turned over 
by the night winds, and to many a sick-room 
and troubled spirit Bible verses and stray 
stanzas would be borne in from the silent 
street. He had a verse for every house, and 
a hymn for every sorrow, and for five-and- 
twenty years the cheery voice of the old man 
rang through the dark, bringing more com- 
fort and peace than all the ministers from 
their pulpits. ‘* A glorious profession,” he 
used to say; ‘ by day I sleep or walk, but 
all night long I am alone with my Lord.” 
Now, Mende, passing one evening by a worthy 
shoemaker’s, overheard eager discussion and 
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heated denunciations of his beloved church, 
and began to fear that the honest. Christian 
soul had fallen into the hands of some wan- 


dering demagogue. So, lifting up his voice, 
he chanted certain well-known lines of Ger- 
hardt on" the simplicity and unity of faith, 
and these, falling through the still air into 
the little parlor, so confounded the shoemak- 
er’s guest, that he was fain to make his es- 
cape, while his host, full of joy, bade him 
adieu in the words of Paul, Other foundation 
can no man. lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ. 

Novalis, poet and philosopher, wrote some 
hymns of a wonderful and gracious beauty, 
intelligible to all, moreover, and singularly. 
distinct from those speculations that ranked 
him chief of mystic thinkers, His father, a 
business-like, prosaic, working man, troubled 
himself little about either poet or philosopher, 
considered rhyming, indeed, purely mischiev- 
ous ; but having a theory that boys would be 
boys, neither mterfered with Novalis, nor, it 
is believed, read a line he ever wrote, unless 
it was in the ledger. Noyalis died in his 
bright youth, and soon after, his father at- 
tended the Moravian Church on Sunday, as 
his custom was. The congregation sang words 
that he had never heard before, so thrilling, 
so full of Christian passion, so mournfully 
sweet, that he was deeply moved, and on 
leaving the church asked a neighbor how they 
had come by so glorious a hymn, gnd if he 
knew the author’s name? ‘ Why,” he re- 
plied, starting back, ‘* don’t you know? It, 
was your own son.’’ Curiously, too, have, 
some hymns been born, the merest accident 
seemingly presiding at the birth. An air 
floats’ pleasantly down from an old church, 
tower into the pastor’s study, and the pastoyj 
writes to the melody the sweetest of all even- 
songs. <A poet is brought into such straits 
that he must pawn his violoncello ; with bet- 
ter times the violoncello is redeemed, and, as 
his fingers stray over it, his eyes full of happy 
tears, he sings what he calls with bare truth 
‘“a comfortable hymn,—for, that God in his 
own time will deliver every one that trusts in 
him.” During the plague, a clergyman fol- 
lows seven hundred and forty parishoners to 
the grave in nine weeks ; his own house re- 
mains untouched, ‘as if an angel stood on 
the threshold, and waved off the pestilence 
with his bare sword ;’”’ and in that solemn 
loneliness he writes a farewell to the world, 
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‘that has been faintly uttered. by innumerable 


dying lipsas theirown. Thevery finest. hymns 
of the sixteenth century sprung likewise from 
the plague: the poet watching for weary 
days the ceaseless funerals that wound past 
his door to the village God’s Acre; and s0 
absorbed was he in the thoughts it suggested, 
that he remained in his room from morning 
till evening, and left it only when the hymn 
was finished. One is written to comfort a 
sick friend ; a few simple words at a death- 
bed are the origin of another ; a third grows 
out of a mighty sore wrestling with the devil ; 
a fourth springs from the watchword of a.fa- 
mous battle; the ancient hymn, In the midst 
of life we are by death surrounded, was begun 
while watching some masons building a dan- 
gerqs bridge. Standing on the neck of 
Land’s End, Charles Wesley’s thoughts run 
into the memorable stanza commencing, Lo, 
on a narrow neck of land; the quarrymen at 
Portland suggest two striking lines ; riding 
from Cork to Barrow he composes a ‘‘ hymn 
of eighty-eight lines for the conversion of 
Trish Roman Catholics ; ’’ and when the rough 
tars struck into one of his services with Nancy 
Dawson, he sung at the next service to the 
same air a hymn beginning— 
** Listed into the cause of sin, 
Why should a good be evil? 
Music, alas ! too long has been 
Prest to obey the devil.”’ 

Curiously, moreover, these hymns are linked 
with their author. King Robert of France 
wrote what Trench calls ‘‘ the loveliest of all 
the hymns in the whole circle of Latin sacred 
poetry.”’ The wife of the great Prussian Elec- 
tor wrote the well-known resurrection hymn 

sus my Redeemer Lives. Ziegenbalg heard 

s before he died, and said it was as bright 
before his eyes as if the sun were shining in 
his face. One of the best of hymn-writers 
was an ancient Duke of Brunswick; one of 
the tenderest was a ribbon manufacturer at 
Miilheim. Thomas of Celano wrote only two 
hymns beside the Dies ire; Bishop Ken left 
three ; Nicolai wrote but the two finest—in 
structure and majesty and devoutness of 
thought—in his tongue. A single hymn has 
conferred immortality. Wearing but this one 
decoration, a man goes down to posterity and 
outlives the most famous of his time. The 
Dies ire has been oftener translated than any 
book except the Bible. The precentor of a 
country church is remembered in more hearts 
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than the poet of anation. Thebiography of 
a hymn will often reverse and confound the 
judgments of Letters. 1t is not the great poet 
but the obscure pastor who writes, these 
‘< heavenly lays.’’ In no country which. pos- 
sesses a hympology have the great poets shared 
in its construction. Three of our greatest 
poets, Spenser, Milton, and Wordsworth, are 
essentially religious poets. You cannot read 
a page of their writings without being struck 
by the deep, pervading, religious. feeling. 
Yet all the service Milton rendered that way 
(for the magnificent ‘* Ode on the Nativity ’’ 
is scarcely a hymn) was versifying, poorly 
enough, a few of the Psalms, while Words- 
worl wrote some agreeable stanzas, which 
he called ‘¢ The Laborer’s Noon-day Hymn.”’ 
It is not by its Schiller or Goethe that the 
great hymns of Germany have been sung, but 
by monks and country pastors, schoolmasters 
and humble men, whose names, if they were 
ever known, have long since been forgotten, 
And if we turn to the Bible, we find indeed 
the highest poetry in Job and the Prophets, 
the men who were poets and prophets by their 
— ; but we do not find in their writings 
a single lyric. It was David the warrior.and 
king, Mary the young virgin-mother, Simeon 
the aged man, who waited in the temple; it 
was by them that those glorious hymns. were 
written which have been sung these thousands 
of years, which will yet be chanted with holy 
joy in every land which the sun visits, from 
its rising till its setting. 

What curious and subtle interweaving of 
these divine songs with the thoughts and plans 
and final parpoese of countless beings! What 
a story of infinite love under a thousand vary- 
ing phases, what adventure and chequered 
life in that one Twenty-Third Psalm, a pil- 
grim, as a recent writer pictures it, ‘* com- 
missioned of God to travel up and down the 
earth singing a strange melody, which, when 
one hears, he straightway forgeteth whatever 
sorrow he hath.’? What a history, to be 
partially revealed at the last day, and forever 
unfolding in heaven, in some solitary word 
of Christ, like that sweetest of lullabies sung 
to the weary, Come unto Me, and I will give 
you rest! And every word that catches up 
the echoes. of these that are divine, will have 
its tale to tell. And every true hymn from 
the legendary past, or struck out of some 
pause in the hurry of the present, with a 
great name, or no name, be it ‘‘ common as 
the commonplace,” even soiled in well- 
thumbed penny books, is writing its own life 
and yours as you sing it, or read it, or recall 
it in some low half-murmur to the melody it 
went by at your mother’s knee. 

Wut Fiewne Srevenson. 
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From The London Review, 28 Feb. 
DRIFTING. 

Four weather seems to be gathering in the 
continental sky. The French nation gives 
signs of awakened interest in the tragedy 
which is passing in Poland. A panic has 
fallen on the Bourse; for, from the various 
Parisian journals of the day, the loud but 
well-known roll of the war-drum is beginning 
to be heard. M. de La Guerroniére mutters 
about the mission of France and the auton- 
omy of Poland in a tone that reminds us of 
his ill-boding ery four years ago when the 
mission of France and the autonomy of Lom- 
bardy were in question. Nor can we wonder 
at the stir. A gallant, excitable, and over- 
bearing people might have brought them- 
selves to hold their breath so long as it-was 
merely a matter of Russian absolutism in Po- 
land. It has been reserved for a senseless 
Prussian Ministry to revive before the eyes 
of eager France the hateful recollections of a 
Holy Alliance, and to kindle her indignation 
with the sight of a monarchy, ridiculous at 
home, trampling on the prostrate Polish race 
abroad. The name of Prussia is a name 
which awakens no pleasant or friendly feel- 
ings in the hearts of the French masses. In 
stretching her arms towards the Rhine, the 
French empire would at any time have grati- 
fied not merely an acquisitive instinct, but a 
national and deep-seated animosity. The 
friendship between England and Prussia has 
been till lately an insuperable obstacle to a 
move in that direction. The Prussian Pre- 
mier has at last succeeded in placing his coun- 
try in the one position where she can hope for 
no self-restraint on the part of the French 
nation, and no sympathy on the part of Eng- 
land. 

Europe at this moment—the symptoms are 
unmistakable—is drifting towards a desperate 
political complication. The resignation of 
M. Bismarck Schonhausen may mitigate, but 
it cannot altogether undo the harm that that 
feeble and inefficient statesman has done. By 
this time a note has doubtless been despatched 
to St. Petersburg, which, whatever its cour- 
tesy and frankness, still must wear, to a jeal- 
ous northern eye, the semblance, if not of a 
menace, at least of an intervention. What 
will be the result, it is impossible to say. 
But there can be little doubt that the French 
empire is acting wisely in heading the move- 
ment of indignation that agitates the whole 
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of the Liberals of the Continent. To tear still 
further the treaties of 1815—to complete the 
restoration of oppressed nationalities which 
he has begun — to distract the minds of the 
revolutionists of Europe from the Roman 
question—to make France forget Mexico—to 
unite compactly around him the Catholic and 
the Liberal sections of the French people, and 
with all this to gratify French vanity with 
the wild hope of some happy windfall on 
the frontier of the Rhine, — is an opportu- 
nity which falls to few but the Napoleons. 
Were the emperor ten years younger, he 
would probably not hesitate a week. But 
hearts grow less chivalrous as hairs grow 
gray. To push once more into the maze of 
European revolution requires a cool brain and 
a confident hand. ‘Ten years ago there nfight 
have been something to gain. To-day the 
empire seems to be so secure that there is 
nothing left for it to win. ' Yet those who 
know France best, know that the empire 
must preserve an imperial attitude if it wishes 
to be entirely secure. It will be difficult for 
Louis Napoleon to pretend to be indifferent 
to the dying groans of Poland. Besides all 
this, there is another reason why Louis Na- 
poleon is less likely than most men of his 
years and station to shut his ears against that 
sound. It is that with all his cold reserve, 
with all his saturnine and ironical silence, 
with all his diplomatic and imperial airs of 
mystery, the French Emperor is at times a 
generous man and an enthusiast. 

It is curious and instructive to observe how, 
upon the mass of contemporary history, 
the like causes produce the like effects. <A 
political position, which is caused by a per- 
manent evil, reproduces and repeats itself. 
A little cycle of summers passes by, and we 
have once more the same groups of figures in 
the same attitude and in the same inextrica- 
ble difficulty. Only the actors change, or, 
rather, they do not change —they merely 
change places. Russia to-day stands where 
Austria stood yesterday ; arid Austria crosses 
over to her rival’s place. It is the same 
problem, but those who have to work it out 
are different. The Polish nation of 1863 ex- 
cites the same admiration and sympathy as 
the Italy of 1858 and 1859. Prussia and 
Russia in Warsaw and in Posen are what 
Austria was at Milan and upon the Po. 
France again assumes the dazzling form of en 
avenging angel, destined, perhaps, to set the 
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weary free from their oppressor. Nor is the 
position of this country dissimilar to its posi- 
tion at thattime. England is perfectly aware 
of the injustice of many of the arrangements 
made at the great Congress, and the chronic 
dangers to which it gives risein Europe. Yet 
she hasa material interest in seeing that France 
does not swamp altogether the Conservative 
powers of the Continent. It is true that the 
Poleshave a moral right to their independence : 
but it is also true that France ought not to have 
the Rhine. Great Britain, therefore, seems 
likely toreturn with some annoyance to the per- 
plexing and anxious attitude of universal dis- 
satisfaction, which it fell to her lot to occupy 
during the campaign of Lombardy. If next 
month the French eagles cross the Prussian 
frontier to assist Poland, what is Great Bri- 
tain to do? Every generous instinct will be 
on the side of the Poles and France. Yet 
prudence, the regard for treaties, and our 
constitutional habit of distrusting the French 
empire, will perhaps tend to paralyze our 
mind. We do not wish once again to play 
the part that was played in the last war. It 
was an undignified, unhappy, unquiet part. 
It was the part played by Austria in the Cri- 
mean War, the part played by Prussia in the 
Italian. Now that it is over, and that we 
breathe again, we may confess that it was not 
the part Englishmen love to play. Let us 
hope that it is not coming back tous. Every 
English statesman of character will feel that 
the first thing he has to do is to preserve’us 
from so painful a necessity. 

We drifted into the Crimean conflict ; and 
we allowed Austria and Sardinia to drift into 
the Italian. Our fault in both cases was the 
same: we were not resolute betimes: nor did 
we see the worst that was before us. Sin- 
cerely is it to be hoped that we are not drift- 
ing again for a third time. A quiet retro- 
spect of the beginning of the contest between 
Austria and Italy, now that excitement and 
pride are dead, will show us that our political 
course was one of blunder and mistake. Lord 
Malmesbury was at the helm. Mr. Disraeli 
inspired the crew. The spirit of Lord Nor- 
manby perhaps reigned supreme over the tac- 
tics of the vessel. Yet the passage and the 
character of the vessel itself were not such 
that they should have been committed at 
such a time to such keeping. England at the 
immediate moment of contact between the 
coniending interests was neither Conservative 
nor Liberal. She paused and hoped, and 
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feared and doubted, blaming both parties and 
influencing neither. Vigorous action either 
in one direction or the other would have 
stopped the war, or else prevented it from 
becoming glorious to France alone. Had this 
country joined the French Emperor at first, 
Austria would perhaps have given in, and 
certainly Savoy would never have been an- 
nexed. This time we should be careful to 
profit by the lesson. It will be, as usual, 
disastrous to the influence of this country and 
to the balance of power in Europe, should 
France be left alone to prosecute a mission- 
ary war, and to raise the Fiery Cross of Pol- 
ish liberty and independence. If she is to 
act, England and Austria must act with her. 
The interests of European peace demand that 
on 80 serious an emergency there should be 
no want of unity on the part of all these 
governments. We regard the state of Po- 
land as a calamity and a danger to the civil- 
ized world. We do not want to go to war 
with Russia, far less with Prussia. It would 
be a terrible misfortune to be driven into it. 
Let us, therefore, be wise in time, and deal 
with the Polish question as befits a generous 
and powerful country, which is not insensi- 
ble to the voice of Polish distress, which will 
not allowa Berlin autocrat to piunge Eu- 
rope into war, and which is equally sensible 
to the great blessings of peace, and to the de- 
mands of national honor. 

To the generosity of the Russian Emperor 
we look for a solution of the difficulty into 
which Europe has been brought. At Ber- 
lin it is idle toexpect more than has been ex- 
torted from the king by fear of France. A 
monarch who has not shrunk from attempt- 
ing to play the absolutist with Europe as he 
might have played it with his facile and long- 
suffering subjects, is not likely to contribute 
much to the final settlement of the problem. 
The air of St. Petersburg, monarchical as it is, 
is less stifling just at present than the air of 
Berlin. The lips that have bestowed freedom 
on the serf should be capable at least of grant- 
ing reforms, and, if necessar'y, independence 
to Poland. Nor is the attitude of Austria with- 
out promise. Is it impossible that the Great 
Powers should seize this crisis for undoing in 
a friendly spirit the knots which it will take 
years of bloodshed and misery to cut by the 
sword? To keep Poland and Italy as they 
are, is but todefer an evil day. Material in- 
terests are at stake, and regal, no less than 
national prejudices, have to be consulted. 
The vanity of more than one great power 
forbids us to speak of tearing the old docu- 
ments which are the title-deeds of absolytism ; 
yet the state of Europe requires undoubtedly 
that they should be reformed. 
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IJFE'S ANSWER. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


I xnow not if the dark or bright 
Shall be my lot: 

If that wherein my ‘hopes delight 
Be best, or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain: 

Or day and night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee: . 
Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine : 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail 
I have on board : 

Above the raving of the gale 
I hear my Lord. 


He holds me when the billows smite, 
I shall not fall : 

If sharp, ’tis short ; if long, ’tis light ; 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land—safe to the land, 
The end is this: 
And then with Him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


OH! SING AGAIN THAT SIMPLE SONG. 


Ou, sing again that simple song 
We used to love so long ago ; 

Ere Fortune’s spite, the cold world’s wrong, 
Had taught us all that now we know. 

Ay, breathe once more that touching strain, 
So sweet to spirits tempest-tost ; 

For still to me its sad refrain 
Seems sweetest when it pains me most. 


Oh, sing that cherished song once more, 
Though plaudits such as used to greet 
Thine ear, in courtly bowers, of yore, 
Are thine no longer ; incense sweet 
Thy unambitious soul may claim ; 
The tribute of one grateful breast, 
One loving heart’s profound acclaim, 
May soothe thy gentle spirit best. 


Though Fortune frown and friends look cold, 


And lowlier hopes and aims are ours ; 
And visions bright as those of old 

No more may cheer our lonely hours ; 
Yet let us ** drive dull care away,”’ 

Unhecding Fortune’s sharpest slings,* 
To-day, to-day, at least, be gay, 

Whate’er to-morrow brings ! 

—London Society. 


* The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” — 


SHAKSPEARE. 





LIFE’S ANSWER.—LADY-KILLERS. 


SEA-BATHING. 


Ocean, solemn and strong, by wild winds swept 
over often, 
Terrible thou in the hour when thou arisest in 
power : 3 
Thee do the July calms and the summer silences 
soften ; 
Weary mortals rest then on thy murmurous 
east, ” 


r 
Maidens come to thy marge and receive thy briny 
embraces ; 
Tired men wash them free in the cool depths . 
of the sea. 
Even as’thy fast-flowing tide from the sand the 
footstep effaces, 
So at thy touch from the heart memories of 
trouble depart. 
Mountain-solitudes much do [ loye, and glens 
that are lonely, 
Where, under few tall firs, never the dark tarn 
stirs. 
Ah, but the ocean divine, with its musical whis- 
per, can only. 
Wash from my spirit away all the dull cares of 
the day. 
Ocean, loving and calm, across thy mystic 
abysses, 
When my swift sail flies free, naught can be 
dearer to me: 
Ah, to dwell on thy breast as long as the wander- 
ing Ulysses ! 
Ah, nevermore to rest save in the isles of the 
blest ! 
—Temple Bar. 


LADY-KILLERS. 


O ve ladies fair who bathe at beautiful Bognor, 
What would ye say if a shark caught you out- 
side the machines? 
He, who can bolt fat pork, would think a maiden 
of England 
Succulent morsel and sweet, even with bathing- 
gown on. 
Straight would he swim to his friends, who live 
upon seamen and niggers, 
Telling them where they could find morsels 
more tender by far.. 
Shoals of sharks would throng at once to the ex- 
quisite banquet. 
Driven away from the sea, what in the world 
would you do? 
Ah! an idea occurs! 
Rifles 
Each man armed with harpoon and a hundred 
fathom of line, 
Down on the coast should descend, and the many- 
toothed miscreants extirpate. 
Then again, fair girls, into the sea ye may 
plunge,— 
Plunge ‘n the sparkling brine, and freshen your 
charming complexions ; 
While Mr. Leech looks on, painting your por 
traits for Punch. 


Our gloat Volunteer 


—Temple Bar. 








